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The small businessman has a BIG need 


for Employee Life Insurance. 


You can satisly this need and increase YOUR busines; 


by recommending 


The Travelers Employee Life Plan. 


For further details call your nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 


He’s as handy as your telephone. 


The Travelers insuRANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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CONVENIENT anao very much more 


Hotel Cleveland is the 
hospitable, friendly 
host you'll find right 
in the heart of 
Cleveland ... directly 
connected with 

Union Passenger 
Terminal. . 


OTHER 
SONNABEND 
OPERATED 
HOTELS 


Chicago 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel 
e 
Boston 
The Somerset 
The Shelton 
@ 

New York City 
Ritz Tower 
- 

Resorts 
Whitehall 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Samoset 


Rockland, Me. 
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ATLAS... 


. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 


‘Insurance 4) Gompany 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











LIFE SALES 
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$29,450,000* $34,349,000* 
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$19,062,000* $21,788,000* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

$409,000 

486,000 


424,000 
$3,595,000 





Total 8 Months 





$5,461,000 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 





Total 8 Months 


$2,695,000 
18 
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Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
*Including year-end adjustments and credit life insurance. 
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ange 
2-33 Bid Prices 
15% 
re Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
0 
25% 
7% 1953 Range Sept. 
21% - 
18% High Low 15, 1953 
20% Actna Life Insurance Company (old) ... 124% 1154 — 
19% Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) ... 88 674% 74% 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 50% 44 44 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 66% 58 58 ~ 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 175 190 roa igepdseyalejats 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 105 107 . 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) .. 89 5914 — 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new).. 38% 32 32 CHESTER ASHFORD, McFarland, Calif., was Pacific 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 69% Hg 69% ; . ee oe 
14% Kansas City Life Insurance Company ..... 565 450 550 Mutual’s 1952 National Production Champion 
ae Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 31 233% 28% and is a Life Member of the Million Dollar 
20% Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 574 6244 
19% Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 187 154 155 Round Table. “When I came to Pacific Mutual 
24% Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 47% 48 . ee Ch a : . I 
19% National Life and Accident Insurance Co... 60 50 5814 See TOOte SEOs Sey eater, Cx 
16% Travelers Insurance Company ............. 807 712 716 fare work had opened my eyes to a man’s real 
19% : : : be 
needs. Pacific Mutual’s broad protections —Life 
and Disability —give me all I need to meet those 
COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS qdeiie cbninteselae 
SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
10% tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 
10% 
3% 2 
2% ALABAMA ; Licensed ; 
6% am-Cometal Late Tas Caen cos s seek wicSee ew nas oc Mobile, Ala. 
9% Admitted 
11% Republic National Life Ins. Co. .............. Dallas, Texas 
11% ALASKA Admitted 
74 Professional & Business Men’s Line Ins. Co. ...Denver, Colo. 
” @ ARKANSAS Admitted 
mew Wer Uste Tne) Ges oc ccesiscicsicsiccces Seattle, Wash. 
CANADA Admitted 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ............ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Pagmeer Remtual Liste Tn. Co... 5... 0<6.60:o-6-00 00-8400 00 Fargo, N. D. 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
27% DELAWARE Admitted 
57% nites States: Life Tas: Co,, 6:0 issci5s.<tis50810 New York, N. Y. (c 
142% # FLORIDA Admitted SS eee 
a General American Life Ins. Co. .............. St. Louis, Mo. 
—z\'f Y ; 
21% GEORGIA Admitted Y i | 
72% Parent Ambo Beis: Ce. oscn cscwivs'saiadiecen New York, N. Y. s ELE ULCci. 
d/0 INDIANA Incorporated we 
one Associates Life Insurance Co. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
37% Great Northern Life Insurance Co. ........ Fort Wayne, Ind. Lo oe : 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co. ...... Bloomington, Ind. HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Licensed ' 
Alinco Life Insurance Co. ............+++. South Bend, Ind. o Tas 
Pilgrim Life Insurance Co. ............... Indianapolis, Ind. 9 
Admitted 4 
Central National Life Ins. Co. ................ Omaha, Neb. y 
Patriot Life Insurance Co. ................ New York, N. Y. > 
nsurance Bi KENTUCKY Admitted © 
ssurancce. Patriot Life Insurance Co. ................ New York, N. Y. 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
laer, N, Y. Manufacturers Life Ins. Co. ..............000 Toronto, Ont. 
if . . 
nf Mont, [MISSOURI Admitted on 
Midland National Life Ins. Co. .......... Watertown, S. D. 
Withee Ole HE CO oo oo 20k ce ccd peers ee Little Rock, Ark. 
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(Continued on page 8) 
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What better evidence that - 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL [TRAINING 


helps bring success? Ve 





The 
NORTHWESTERN 
ADVANCED CGUASE 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S 
5-Phase Educational Program 


1. Short Course. The new agent is given 2 to 4 
weeks of personal tutoring. The text used and the 
sales techniques employed have been evolved from 
many years of successful agent training. 


2. Organized Personal Progress Program. 
The new agent charts his progress in field work 
through weekly reports and adds to his fund of 
knowledge through weekly study material. The 
Home Office Educational Division guides his im- 
provement through appropriate comments in weekly 
personal letters. 


3. Intermediate Course. The agent gets per- 
sonal practical experience in programming proce- 
dures. He prepares his own presentations based on 
case studies of actual sales by the Company’s top 
salesmen. 


4., Career School. Agents who qualify by demon- 
strated aptitude come to the Home Office to receive 
intensive instruction from officers and specialists of 
the Company. Outstanding records have been made 
following attendance at this school. 


5. Advanced Training. This is the finest and 
most comprehensive course that has been developed 
for the life underwriter. It covers Estate Planning, 
Business Life Insurance, Pension Trusts, Estate 
Taxes & Liquidation, Gift Taxes, ete. Requires 18 
to 30 months to complete. 








The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


| 5 a Northwestern Mutual agents won 


membership last year in the MILLION DOL- 
LAR ROUND TABLE. ..almost as many as 
the No. 2 and 3 companies combined. 


VOC 
289 Northwestern Mutual agents 


have earned the coveted degree of CHAR- 
TERED LIFE UNDERWRITER...a greater number 
proportionately than any other life insurance 


company. 


P 
637 Northwestern Mutual agents 


have qualified for the NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD this year. 97.0% of all the business 
written by these agents during the past two 


years is still in force. 


One important reason such excellent records 
are set, year after year, by agents of this 
Company is its Educational Program. It is 
this program, carrying through every stage 
of the agent’s development, that contributes 
greatly to the outstanding success of so many 
Northwestern Mutual men... to their high 
reputation in the profession... and to the 
name of Northwestern Mutual itself as ““The 


Career Company.” 


ESTABLISHED 1857 + MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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*x*x A fair rate of interest and money which does not 
depreciate in value combine to form the greatest incen- 
tives and the essential requirements which induce people 
to save. They are of primary importance to life under- 
writers since, not only do they smooth the sale of new 
policies, but they make real the protection and value 
which was promised in past sales. Many people realize 
the significance of monetary developments but feel that 
it is beyond their power to influence them. On page 11 
is the story of what the Treasury Department is doing 
and plans to do in the future to provide the country 
with Financial Protection. 


*x* The size of the community in which a life under- 
writer practices has little bearing on the methods he 
may use to enlarge his clientele. The same general 
fundamentals which are applicable in Cleveland, Buffalo 
or Atlanta are also applicable in smaller communities. 
On page 15 a successful agent explains how he utilizes 
these basic precepts in Developing a Clientele. 


*kk As more life insurance underwriters concern them- 
selves with the complexities of estate planning they 
find themselves going farther afield from the purely 
insurance aspects of the subject. While ideally the 
counsel of a lawyer and perhaps an accountant will be 
available, the underwriter will often find himself asked 
questions on subjects other than insurance coverage. 
One of these subjects may well be the administration 
of the estate. The article, Joint Control, on page 18 
anticipates some of these questions and gives a clear 
picture of the relationship of the fiduciary and his surety. 


**k There are a number of respects in which the policy 
language and the filing requirements of Guaranteed 
Renewable Contracts are different from those normal 
to so-called commercial contracts. The article on page 
21 does not attempt to be all-inclusive as this would 
be impracticable but it hits the high points of these 
differences. It should be a helpful guide for any com- 
pany contemplating writing this type of coverage. 


***x Like the medical profession, insurance salesmen 
may be divided into general practitioners and specialists. 
Outside of a few metropolitan centers there are not 
many markets which offer the scope necessary to the 
specialist. However, competent, well trained general 
practitioners, again like the medical field, are needed in 
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every community. Some tips on how to attain the neces- 
sary training and education and, having attained it, 
to utilize it to its greatest extent and to your greatest 
benefit are given in the article on page 25. It is called, 
Are You a General Practitioner? 


*** In our September issue there appeared the first 
of two articles on Sdcial Security in the United States. 
In it there was described the present status in this 
country of the nine different social-security branches 
identified by the International Labour Organization. 
In the concluding article on page 29 the author traces 
the present cost of these programs and the liberalization 
of them currently proposed and estimates what the 
cost under such future more liberal programs would 
amount to. 


*x*x* A major challenge facing life insurance companies 
today is that of keeping office operating expenses in 
line. One type of work in which considerable progress 
in solving this problem is possible is the repetitive 
copying which is done in preparing a policy. On page 
37 are some practical tips on Cutting Policy Typing 
Time. 


**xk Today’s office machines are sufficiently developed 
so that the errors made by the machines themselves 
are of no great consequence. Machines, however, will 
only perform as well as the operator who runs them 
does his job. Moreover no matter how many operators 
management may supply, work will not be turned out 
properly unless the personnel is properly trained. Train- 
ing therefore must be the key to efficient production. 
And it is in this area that The Supervisor is of prime 
importance. See page 40. 


xk In our August issue there was discussed the prin- 
cipal qualifications of a correspondence supervisor or 
instructor. This month, our contributing editor con- 
siders whether an outsider or a company employee is 
more likely to be successful in directing a program 
leading to Better Letters. It is on page 45. 


**k*k A considerable number of people now are consid- 
ering life insurance company stocks as an investment. 
In considering their attractiveness the long term outlook 
for the industry is one of the important factors but 
there are others which should be given weight in arriv- 
ing at a decision. On page 57 are outlined eleven 
advantages and eleven disadvantages of investing in 
Life Insurance Stocks. 


*x*k* Although John P. Sayers has lived in Springfield, 
Ohio for less than four years he has managed to make 
himself well and favorably known both as an insurance 
man and as a person. Jn fact he has been asked to run 
for a City Council post as soon as he fulfills the 
necessary five-year residency qualification. On page 
61 is a brief account of some of the ways in which 
Mr. Sayers has come to be known as Mr. Insurance. 
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independence 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








With a progressive record 
of more than 80 years of 
public service, the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA today is pro- 
tecting the holders of nearly 


two million policies and 
Group certificates for 
an amount exceeding Five 
Billion Dollars. 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 5 


NEVADA Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. .....2.....2%.<4 Omaha, Neb. 


NEW YORK Examined 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.. ..............0060000 New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Examined 
menses Caner Eee ING 06O. oc cn ccindieds doses ticles Raleigh 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Go. 202.050... sinc cciseeee Phila. 
TINS EINE TE. o.oo 3a ac enc hice ewieenes Phila. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Vulcan Life and Accident Ins. Co. ........ Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Christian Life Ins. Co. .............. Fargo, 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Pe ee EM CO ee ssc we bamsinnacewews New York, N. Y, 
mon Mankers Tas: Gow. oo-6ciic:ecscscccsleescawds Dallas, Texas 


TEXAS Licensed 
Asnerican Atlas Life Ins. Co. .....0.0<6ccesss Dallas, 
Certified Underwriters Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...Dallas, 
ee aS eee Houston, 
Citizens Standard Life Ins. Co. ....... Corpus Christi, 
Western Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co. ......Lubbock, 
hange 
Employees Security Ins. Co. now is Employees 
security Care Tne. Ca. .ccccccicccescwed Grand Prairie, 


UTAH Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha Omaha, Neb. 
WN Ee RS CG oa siteecnceicckenwuene es Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON Licensed 
Group Health Mutual Life Inc. .............. Seattle, Wash. 
Admitted 
Petittat Cie De CO. . gacncicactssecesans New York, N. Y. 
mrveree Eee. Uw. CO. oo.ccs so s.sncctevncs es Carson City, Nev. 
WISCONSIN Licensed 
TEMG TIMOMAMCE CO. oa esc vindics ccc cceciccnss Milwaukee, Wis. 


Te Xas 
Texas 
Texas 
Texas 
Texas 


Texas 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


OCTOBER 


Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Canada. 


American Life Convention, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association, annual 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 


annual meeting, Edgewater 


meeting, 


Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annual 
meeting, New York, New York. 


Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick, Indiana. 


Society of Actuaries, annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 


Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, underwriting 
forum, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual 


meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association, annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mortgage Bankers Association, annual convention, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners, mid-year 
meeting, Sans Souci, Miami Beach, Florida. 


DECEMBER 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel, winter meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 
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An 
EXCLUSIVE 
PLANNED 
INVESTMENT 
CONTRACT 


For Guaranteed Sauiug ea 


Capitol Life 


‘ 
ne¥Ganee Somr any 


The Capitol Life 


announces... 


ONE MORE REASON WHY MORE AND 
MORE NEW MEN ARE JOINING THE 
CAPITOL LIFE...the fastest growing re- 
gional company in the West. 


“Here’s Why I Joined the CAPITOL LIFE” 


IN UTAH...’’Selling is easier with 
Capitol’s new EPIC Plan. An Ex- 
clusive Contract that offers all 
these benefits can make selling 
easier for any young Field Under- 


WHler~ TCA RELLY, 


Agency Manager 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


IN DENVER...’ Capitol’s top 
Commission scale has made the 
EPIC plan very popular among 
the men in my own agency unit. 
This type of contract gave me my 
first real income in the insurance 
business.” FRANK C. CARBREY, 
Asst. Agency Mgr. 
Denver, Colorado 


(Two More New Signers on the Dotted Line) 
For details on Capitol’s Field Underwriting and 
Agency opportunities, write: 


Tuomas F. Daty II, Vice President and Director 
of Agencies 
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a new guaranteed savings 
plan that offers greater 
benefits than ever before... 


Plus-a Complete Return 
of Premium Feature 


Capitol’s new Exclusive Planned Investment Contract 
combines a return of premium in the first 20 years with 
a 20-year endowment feature in the form of 19 coupons. 
Here is a guaranteed savings plan with proven high- 
powered sales appeal...designed to reach every income 
group. Capitol’s EPIC sales portfolio is packed with new 
prospecting tools—new selling ideas and a new one-stop 
--one-interview sales technique. This means greater pro- 
duction with top first year commissions for every Capitol 
representative. 


mG) 
i! 


| Capitol Life 


—— COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO. 





BYRON NORTON 


In late 1946 our national 
advertisement quoted 
Byron Norton of Anderson, 
Indiana, as saying: “It is 

18 months since I joined 
Franklin. Thanks for the 
opportunity you gave me. 
After making a living, I 
have paid for our home, 
bought a new Dodge (for 
cash) made several hundred 
dollars of improvement on 
our home, bought $10,000 
life insurance, received 
$8,000 of free Franklin 
group insurance, and have 
$5,000 on deposit with the 
Franklin. (By the way I 
don’t need the money. 

Can I leave it as an 
interest-bearing account?)” 


“Equal to a $62,000 Single 
Premium Immediate Annuity” 


Anderson, Indiana 


James A. Hands, Vice President 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 

Dear Jim: 

I enjoyed visiting with you in your office the other 
day, and rehashing old times, particularly the won- 
derful improvement leading to my present comfort- 
able financial condition. I realize that my story is by 
no means spectacular, but to me it is certainly grati- 
fying. . 

As you know, I joined the Franklin in March, 
1945, after twenty years of previous life insurance 
experience. In 1947, my first renewal year, my re- 
newals amounted to $988. Here’s how they have 
grown since then: 


In 1953 they should exceed $4,000 


Remember that during these eight Franklin years 
I have enjoyed an average income of $12,000, and in 
that short period of time have built up financial se- 
curity for myself and my family of over $300 per 
month (renewals) which is equivalent to owning a 
$62,000 single premium immediate annuity—at age 
53. 
I’m a happy man, as I wrote you once before. 
(Signed) Byron Norton 





Lhe Friendly 


TFIRANTKILIDY ILI 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Four Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 





HE dynamic role of life in- 

surance dollars invested in 

American industry makes a 
iascinating story, but the particular 
concern of underwriters is with the 
other part of the story—the part 
that deals with why and how some- 
hody saved and with the way those 
savings later return to protect the 
family of the person who saved. 
They have a big influence on that 
part of the story and that is prob- 
ably the main reason they are selling 
life insurance. Their job is not 
just a way to earn a living; it’s a 
way to perform a real service for 
clients, to help them save in order 
to provide adequate financial pro- 
tection for their loved ones. The 
most important compensation re- 
ceived is not the commission but the 
satisfaction felt when the proceeds 
of a policy are paid out to accomplish 
the purposes for which it was sold. 


Widespread Inertia 


The fact that life insurance needs 
to be sold points up an odd fact 
about human nature. Life insurance 
today is recognized as a basic part 
of almost every family’s financial 
program. Three out of four Amer- 
ican families own it. As soon as a 
reserve has been set up in a savings 
account and savings bonds, the next 
step is usually to consider life insur- 
ance. Yet how many people call up 
and say, “I think I should buy 
some insurance ?”’ How many clients 
telephone and say they need more 
insurance? In Wisconsin the state 
issues life insurance at a very low 
cost, yet little of it is sold. Few 
people come in on their own initia- 
tive to buy. The average American 
citizen, even though he may know 
he needs life insurance, does nothing 
about that need until an underwriter 
comes to see him. 


This same inertia is apparent in 
the whole field of estate planning. 
Most people who own any property 
know they should have wills, and 
they also know that changes in the 
tax laws as well as changes in their 
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families and in the kind and amount 
of property they own may make 
their present wills out-of-date and 
inadequate. Still, it’s just like pull- 
ing teeth to get the average client 
to sit down and make a will or a new 
will. He hasn’t got time. Then he 
can’t make up his mind about how 
he wants to distribute his estate. 
Then he isn’t sure the draft does 
what he wants. A thousand delays 
and excuses put off doing what 
should be done. Perhaps it is the 
unwillingness, unconsciously, to look 
ahead to the day when he won’t be 
here. In buying life insurance there 
is the additional problem of decid- 
ing to save the dollars for future 
protection rather than spending 
them now. 

Whatever the psychological rea- 
sons for delay may be, the job of 
underwriters is to help the client 
overcome them and then help him 
arrange the kind of insurance pro- 
tection he really wants for his fam- 
ily. Here we encounter the finest, 
most unselfish traits in his character. 
We see the strength of his desire to 
protect his family, his willingness 
to work harder and save more and 
do without things himself in order 
to give his family more. We see 
his typically American self-reliance, 
his determination to provide protec- 
tion himself and not rely on the 
government or anyone else to do it 
for him. We find an instinctive un- 
derstanding that thrift and independ- 
ence go hand in hand and that fin- 
ancial independence is an integral 
part of personal freedom. 


A Specific Program 


The underwriter helps his client 
translate his vague ideas of protec- 
tion and security for his family into 
a specific life insurance program. 
He works out what kind of insur- 
ance should be bought and how 
much and how it should be made 


payable. The client tends to rely 
heavily on his advice because he 
understands very little about the 
different kinds of insurance and 
their relative costs or about the 
settlement options and the ways 
they can be used. The kind of pro- 
tection the client gets, therefore, de- 
pends a great deal on the under- 
writer’s skill and training. 


Specific Information 


As buyer of life insurance, may I 
say that | think there is a need for 
the general public to be educated on 
the facts regarding life insurance 
and for policy holders to be given 
specific information at regular inter- 
vals about the insurance they are 
paying for. 

Not many of us are as ignorant as 
the woman who returned a premium 
notice addressed to her husband 
with a note saying she was sorry but 
he had been dead three years and 
she could no longer afford to pay 
the premiums. Many of us, how- 
ever, have very little understanding 
of the kind of investment and pro- 
tection we have in our policies. Life 
insurance advertising reminds us of 
the motives that lead us to buy in- 
surance but tells us very little about 
the kinds of insurance that are avail- 
able and the reasons for buying one 
type of policy rather than another. 

I think a policyholder is better 
satisfied and feels more secure if he 
and his beneficiaries understand the 
nature of the protection they are 
buying. Let me emphasize the im- 
portance of a beneficiary knowing 
what she has—I say “she” since 
over 70% of the beneficiaries are 
women. It’s important to prepare 
her in advance by telling her what 
to expect but I think it’s more im- 
portant to be sure she really under- 
stands what she is getting after the 
insured dies. Assuming the proceeds 
are payable to her under an option 
settlement, does she understand that 
the payments are all interest or part 
interest and part principal? Does 
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are living on annuities. It isn’t 
necessary for me to do more than 
mention what the depreciation in 
the value of the dollar has done to 
life insurance programs which pro- 
vided adequate protection just a 
few years ago. 

Life insurance men realize, | 
know, the stake the people who buy 
insurance have in sound money. 
And yet what have these people 
done and what are they doing to 
protect the value of their savings 
and to prevent a further decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollars 
they have saved? 

Perhaps this is another example 
of the inertia in the estate planning 
field to which I referred earlier. All 
of us are conscious of what inflation 
has done to the buying power of the 
dollars we spend currently for food, 
for shelter, for clothing. Too many 
of us have failed to apply to our 
savings the lesson we have learned 
in spending our current income. A 
$10,000 bond or mortgage or life 
insurance policy issued in 1938 still 
has a face value of $10,000 and so 
we tend to overlook the fact that in- 
lation has stolen one-half the real 
value of that security. One of the 
most insidious things about inflation 
is the stealthy way in which it op- 
erates, steadily capturing the buying 
power of our money without alarm- 
ing us. 


A Stabilizing Program 


Perhaps people have failed to be- 
come aroused about inflation because 
they have regarded it as inevitable 
or at least as due to causes beyond 
their control. In this regard I think 
the general public is like the under- 
writer’s clients. These clients want 
insurance protection but they don’t 
know how to translate that general 
goal into a specific insurance pro- 
gram. I think the general public 
wants honest money but doesn’t un- 
lerstand how to get it or what makes 
It. 

At the present time the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System are 
tngaged in a program to stabilize 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
but this honest money program can 
succeed only if it is understood and 
supported by the people of the coun- 
(ty. People who buy and people who 
‘ell life insurance have a particularly 
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vital interest in having that program 
succeed. 


Let me state briefly what the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Treasury are doing. And let me 
start with a definition of inflation. 
Inflation is an increase in the money 
supply without any corresponding 
increase in the things people can 
buy for their own use. Inflation is 
too many dollars chasing too few 
goods. High prices are the result 
of inflation. Since there are more 


dollars but not more things to buy, 
the prices people will pay for the 
things that are available go up, and 
it takes more dollars than formerly 
to buy any given thing. An analysis 
of what inflation really is gives us 
the key to the present program to 
control it. That program has as 
its object preventing a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the money supply. 

For a number of years prior to 
last January the government raised 
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the money it needed chiefly by sell- 
ing short-term securities to the 
banks. When the banks bought these 
securities, the money supply was in- 
creased but there was, of course, no 
increase in the things people could 
buy for their own use. The result 
was inflation. 


Not Less than Par 


In addition to relying heavily on 
sales of short-term securities to the 
banks, the government made it pos- 
sible for holders of government 
bonds to sell them to the Federal 
Reserve at any time at not less than 
par. This policy made the bonds 
practically the equivalent of cash 
and it also enabled the government 
to sell its securities at artificially low 
interest rates. 

This policy not only fed inflation 
by adding constantly to the money 
supply but it also kept the Federal 
Reserve System from exercising the 
powers given it by Congress to check 
inflation. As long as the Federal 


Reserve had to support the price 
of government securities, it could 
not use its powers to restrict the 
money supply. 

The Treasury today is guided by 
two policies. One is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall be free 
to exercise its powers over the 
money supply without interference. 
This means that the Treasury must 
sell its securities in the market at 
the going rate of interest. It also 
means that when the Federal Re- 
serve thinks there is danger of in- 
flation, it can put a brake on the 
money supply, make money harder 
and more expensive to get. Sim- 
ilarly, if the Federal Reserve thinks 
the money supply should be in- 
creased, it can take appropriate ac- 
tion to make money easier to get. 

The important thing to remember 
is that under the present policy inter- 
est rates are being determined by the 
normal laws of supply and demand. 
Interest rates are higher today than 
they were six months ago because 
so many people want to borrow 
money. Home builders, businesses, 
and state and local governments as 
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well as the Treasury are all in the 
market for borrowed funds. Be- 
cause there is a big demand for 
loans, the people who have money to 
lend can get higher interest. The 
Federal Reserve has permitted the 
interest rate to go up because higher 
interest rates slow down the increase 
in the money supply and that is a 
good thing in times like these. The 
higher interest the government and 
all other borrowers are paying helps 
control the money supply and so 
helps control inflation. 


Outside of the Banks 


The second Treasury policy tocay 
is to get more of the governmert’s 
debt into long-term bonds held by 
people outside of the banks. When 
the government borrows from ihe 
banks, there is an increase in the 
money supply. On the other hand, 
when the government borrows ‘he 
savings of the people, either directly 
from them or indirectly through 
life insurance companies, savings 
banks, pension funds and similar in- 
vestors, there is no increase in the 
money supply; there are the same 
number of dollars in circulation after 
the bonds are sold as before. 

The present Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve program has as its goal 
honest money—money which will 
buy as much next week, next month 
and next year as it will buy today. 
That kind of money is of vital im- 
portance in life insurance where 
dollars are paid in over a long 
period of time by the policyholder 
and then, in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of cases, are paid out over a 
long period of time to the bene- 
ficiary. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion may I just say this. 
Life insurance agents and_ their 
companies are in business to help 
their policyholders provide financial 
protection for themselves and their 
loved ones. The reality of the pro- 
tection they can sell and their clicnts 
can buy depends in no small meas ire 
on the honesty of our money. ‘lhe 
government alone cannot provide 
honest money. We will have honest 
money only if the people of this 
country understand and support the 
policies which make honest money. 
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in a small community, the same 

fundamentals are involved as in 
developing a clientele in Chicago, 
Cincinnati or Memphis. The pattern 
may be different because there are 
almost as many patterns of selling 
as there are men in the business. 
When I think of a clientele, I think 
of people to whom I will sell insur- 
ance several times. I will sell to 
their friends and relatives. I think 
also of people such as centers of 
influence who, although not policy- 
owners, are my boosters in the busi- 
ness. 


I: DEVELOPING a clientele 


The Fundamentals Involved 


In my opinion the fundamentals 
involved are good work habits and 
prestige. Actually, an underwriter 
cannot develop career prestige with- 
out good work habits, but I am not 
going to write about work habits as 
such. Prestige can be borrowed from 
a friend or center of influence to get 
an audience with a prospect. But 
the prestige I am thinking of is 
your own that you must develop. 
Prestige coming from the knowledge 
that you are a person who is making 
life insurance your career, that you 
know your business as well as some- 
thing of the affairs of the business 
world and of creating and conserv- 
ing an estate, and that you can 
assume and carry out undivided 
responsibility. That is the type of 
prestige about which I am concerned. 

My objective from the earliest 
part of my life insurance career has 
been to be as good as the best life 
underwriter in the United States. 
I well know that I probably will 
never attain this status, but in 
striving for it I will come so close 
that I will hold a commanding 
position in the minds of men. That 
is the kind of prestige I want. 

The natural advantage of client 
building on this basis is that you 
have a smoother business operation 
each year. It is more difficult for 
competition to get in, it will put 
more dollars in your pocket and give 
you more job satisfaction. My pat- 
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tern of selling is an old one, that of 
the service approach, two interview 
programming. As I have indicated, 
I am aware there are other fine 
methods of selling life insurance and 
I advocate that an agent use the 
method that is best suited to him. 


I should like to present three 
events which occurred in the last 
five months as evidence that the 
method I use is proving to be a good 
one. 

A doctor told his accountant that 
he was having trouble deciding what 
to do about his life insurance pro- 
gram, as several agents had talked 
to him. This accountant, whom I 
have known for a couple of years, 
but never worked with on insurance, 
recommended that he talk with me. 
This resulted in a $60,000 sale and a 
$2,300 premium. 

A bank cashier whose insurance 
program I had reviewed but to whom 
I had been unable to sell additional 
insurance because of his health, 


Good work habits and prestige 





DONALD E. COWGILL, C.L.U. 
Agent 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


made a special trip to my office to 
give me all the needed information 
about a salesman who had told him 
he wanted to increase his program 
by $20,000, but wanted to have his 
program properly planned. The 
cashier recommended my services. 


A Bit of Advice 


The other day a theological stu- 
dent, home for a few days, stopped 
at my office and said he wanted to 
get some insurance started and his 
father recommended that he see me. 
This resulted in a $3,000 ten-year 
term policy. There wasn’t a great 
deal of money involved, but the 
important thing was that his father 
had sent him to me. His father had 
done it on the basis of prestige be- 
cause I had never discussed insur- 
ance with him and had only met 
him a few times at civic functions. 


Before I relate some of the things 
I do in my pattern of clientele build- 
ing, I want to tell of some of the mis- 
takes I would try to avoid if I were 
to begin again. From the beginning 
of my insurance career I have 
worked on a programming approach 
and I ‘thought I had to know all 
about it before I made too many 
calls. I have learned since that I 
will never know it all and that sales 
only come from calls. I believe that 
I would have established myself 
faster if I used a sales talk such as 
“You'll Earn a Fortune.” Usually 
the market for a young agent needs 
only simple programming. More 
elaborate programming can be done 
on the second or third sale to his 
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prospect. Another argument against 
programming too soon is that if you 
are going to build prestige you have 
to do what you promise to do in 
of your career you may not even 
your interview. In the early stages 
realize just what you are promising ! 

In clientele building I like pro- 
gramming because, in digging out 
the facts, all kinds of insurance situa- 
tions can come to light. In planning 
insurance for the wage earner, you 
discover needs for wife, juvenile, 
business and bequest insurance. As 
the years roll by, more and more of 
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your time is spent in profit-making 
interviews, not in wondering how to 
get in on these interviews. 


Outside Influences 


One of my biggest prestige 
builders is outside influences. Cen- 
ters of influence as my outside in- 
fluence to get in and get the informa- 
tion, and knowledge of outside in- 
fluences such as Social Security, 
veterans and other government bene- 
fits, employee benefit plans of the 
firms in my area, estate, gift and 
income taxes—influences such as 
these are used in making the sale. 
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To keep me aware of these outside 
influences, I subscribe to many pub- 
lications and insurance services. 

My plans call for using an ex- 
tensive direct mail program. I mail 
out two hundred estate and tax let- 
ters each month and I have had 
businessmen come to my office to 
express their appreciation, 


I use a pre-approach letter on all 
new prospects that tells them I will 
call to explain some of my working 
methods and includes the promise 
that there will be no attempt to sell 
them anything on the first interview 
and no second call made unless they 
request it. The call is made in a 
few days. My approach will depend 
upon the situation, but I always 
conclude with these words: “My 
working philosophy is a very simp 
one, Mr. Smith. I believe each man 
is the best judge of what he wants 
to do in life for himself and family. 
It is my serious responsibility to 
help a man accomplish what he him- 
self wants to do, and do it in the 
most effective way possible. Based 
upon my promises that I will not 
attempt to sell you anything on the 
first interview, and after the inter- 
view I will not contact you again 
unless you request it, I would ap- 
preciate a half hour of your time to 
exchange some information. Do you 
have the time this morning, Mr. 
Smith, or would some other time be 
more convenient ?” 


Usually his answer is that he is 
loaded with insurance and that it 
would be a waste of time. I stay 
with him until I am granted the in- 
terview or until I am truly assured 
that he is not a good prospect. My 
first attempt goes this way: “Most 
of all, Mr. Smith, I do not want to 
be misunderstood. I do not par- 
ticularly expect you to be in the 
market for insurance today. Life 
insurance service is my career and 
I would have no other. I expect to 
work in this community the rest of 
my life. My plans are based on 
exchanging information with per- 
sons whom I would like to have as 
clients and who would like to be my 
clients. Based upon this informa- 
tion I will present a report of your 
present situation and I will keep a 
confidential file which I will go over 
at least once a year. Then if there 
is something that should be brought 
to your attention, a need for more 
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insurance or any change in legisla- 
tion affecting your program, I will 
contact you. In this way you will 
know that someone is assuming the 
responsibility of helping you and 
your family get the most out of your 
estate. For example, here are some 
of the things that should be checked 
on your present life insurance. (1 
explain each item carefully.) You 
may never buy more life insurance, 
but if I do a good job, your good 
will and friendship will be invaluable 
to me and I will be repaid. It is on 
this basis that I would appreciate 
the opportunity to share some of 
your time. Is that fair enough?” 


Somewhere in the first interview 
I impress upon the prospect the im- 
portance of placing the responsibility 
of his program with one person in 
whom he has confidence. After the 
first interview I always send a thank 
you letter whether my mission was 
accomplished or not. 


When the first interview is estab- 
lished I proceed with a program 
track based on the problems of to- 
day, tomorrow and the future, using 
as a guide a pictorial book of my own 
family. The establishing of his ob- 
jectives, if any, and how much he 
can and will put into accomplishing 
these objectives completes the inter- 
view. A date is set for the second 
interview and I usually take along 
his present policies. 


For the second interview I prepare 
a program. I have made very few 
sales in which I did not use a written 
proposal because this gives me a 
track to run on and several closes 
can be put right there on the paper. 
On all programming I use a good 
binder. I think that’s money well 
spent. Nearly every prospect re- 
marks on the amount of work done 
in preparing the program. 

In the second interview I assume 
from the beginning that the prospect 
is going to buy. After going through 
the proposal my first close is, “When 
is the best time for you to see the 
doctor ?” 

After the sale, or even if there is 
no sale at this time, I carry out the 
things I promised, that is, get his 
policies in order and prepare an 
audit book which is returned in the 
same binder used in his proposal. 
When these are returned and gone 
over with him, he is again impressed 
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with the continuing service involved. 
At this time I ask for referred leads. 
Community activities help build 
prestige by showing that you want 
to be a part of the community. How- 
ever, one should not become so in- 
volved that he fails to do his own 
job well or that he does not carry 
out the responsibilities accepted. 
One of the biggest factors in my 
clientele building pattern is greeting 
cards. I send birthday cards or let- 
ters to clients, their children, to pos- 
sible clients and to centers of in- 
fluence. I also send wedding and 


anniversary cards. In my book it 
does not take much to warrant a 
congratulatory note. People seem to 
appreciate these notes and cards. 
It is a true saying that there is more 
hunger for love and appreciation in 
the world than there is for bread. 
Kindness is a language the dumb 
can speak and the deaf can hear. 

I believe the future of the career 
life underwriter is a great one. It 
is limited only to the extent that he 
fails to use fundamentals and de- 
velops a pattern of selling that will 
build a clientele, 
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JOINT CON 
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N THE administration of an 

estate the human element is al- 

ways present, and sometimes un- 
predictable, and surety companies 
often must aid fiduciaries bonded by 
them in discharging their obligations 
faithfully and honestly as prescribed 
by statute and court orders. This 
supervision is to some extent accom- 
plished by the exercise of joint con- 
trol of the assets of the estate. 


Written Agreement 


Joint control is an arrangement 
made by written agreement between 
a fiduciary and his surety, whereby 
the assets of the trust estate, whether 
in bank accounts or safe deposit 
boxes or both, are jointly controlled 
by the fiduciary and the surety. 

In establishing joint control over 
the bank account, the account is 
made subject to withdrawal only on 
countersignature of the surety com- 
pany’s joint control representative. 
This is accomplished by a form of 
notice served upon the depository 
bank which includes the signature of 
the fiduciary as well as that of the 
surety’s representative. 

Joint control over a safe deposit 
box, in which stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages and other valuable assets of 
the estate are placed, is accomplished 
when an arrangement is made with 
the bank whereby the fiduciary may 
have access to the box only when 
accompanied by the surety com- 
pany’s representative. 


An Accepted Practice 


Joint control enables surety com- 
panies to execute many fiduciary 
bonds which they might otherwise 
he forced to decline for reasons of 
sound underwriting judgment. The 
exercise of joint control by the 
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surety is in no sense a reflection 
upon the honesty of the fiduciary. If 
the surety has any doubt as to the 
integrity of an applicant, it will not 
bond him under any condition. The 
execution of the bond, however, af- 
firms the surety’s confidence in the 
good character and honesty of the 
fiduciary. 

Fiduciary bonds sometimes con- 
tinue in force for many years and 
are thus subject to unforeseeable 
changes in the personal status of the 
fiduciary or in general economic 
conditions. Some fiduciaries, though 
honest and of high character, lack 
business training, capacity, experi- 
ence or financial responsibility, and 
thus do not qualify for a bond of the 
size and character they require un- 
less a safeguard such as joint con- 
trol is employed. Hence, joint con- 
trol is a service to the fiduciary, 
without additional expense, which 
frequently enables him to qualify for 
his duties. 

There is somewhat of an analogy 
between joint control of the assets 
of an estate and the practice of busi- 
ness corporations, banks, insurance 
companies and other financial insti- 
tutions which usually require the 
presence of at least two of their of- 
ficers in order to gain access to their 
safe deposit boxes for deposit or 
withdrawal of securities. These in- 
stitutions also require the signatures 
of more than one person on checks 
which they issue. This is certainly 
no indication of a lack of trust in the 
officers charged with the duty of 
handling money and securities but is 
merely an accepted business practice. 
It is the expression of the old adage 
that two heads are better than one 
and it serves as a natural and easy 
restraint on hasty judgment and in- 
advertent personal assumption of 
risk, 





Joint control is an established 
practice in bankruptcy courts where 
the funds of the bankrupt estate 
must be deposited in designated 
banks, from which the receiver or 
trustee in bankruptcy is permitted to 
make no withdrawals without coun- 
tersignature of the referee. Simi- 
larly, the United States Veterans 
Administration looks with favor on 
joint control over the estates of <lis- 
abled veterans. Most State Legis- 
latures have approved the practice 
of joint control and have enacted 
laws permitting it. 

In exercising joint control the 
surety does not set itself up as co- 
manager of the estate nor does it 
assume the role of a legal counselor. 
The latter is a function which must 
be performed by the fiduciaries’ at- 
torneys. By virtue of the surety’s 
nationwide experience over the 
years, however, its representatives 
are in a position to make a real con- 
tribution to the orderly, efficient and 
prompt discharge of the fiduciary’s 
duties. 


Purpose and Scope 


The primary purpose of joint con- 
trol is the conservation of the trust 
estate. Joint control may in some 
cases be limited to the securities con- 
stituting the corpus of the estate, 
particularly in long term guardian- 
ships or trusteeships where the en- 
tire income will be disbursed soon 
after its receipt and periodical ac- 
countings are filed in court. Invest- 
ments in such cases usually consist 
of long term income producing 
bonds of high quality, which the 
trustee or guardian holds until ma- 
turity or termination of the estate. 
Such limited joint control may in- 
volve merely a quarterly or semi-an- 
nual visit to the bank with the fidu- 
ciary for the purpose of clipping 
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coupons. Even less frequent activity 
may be involved if the estate is in- 
vested in registered securities on 
which the income is paid by check to 
the fiduciary. 

In some cases where joint control 
is exercised over the bank account 
in which the estate’s funds are de- 
posited, it may be feasible to have 
an arrangement which makes it un- 
necessary for the company’s repre- 
sentative to countersign numerous 
checks in small amounts covering 
routine expenditures. A separate 
bank account may be established in 
a limited amount free of joint con- 
trol to be used as a “working fund” 
by the fiduciary. He can draw on 
this fund for routine expenditures 
without countersignature and: re- 
plenish it from time to time as re- 
quired by checks drawn on the main 
account. 

In some cases the surety may be 
willing for the fiduciary’s own attor- 
ney to exercise joint control on its 
behalf. It is generally the practice 
for attorneys to keep the check 
books, bank statements and other 
records in their own offices, so that 
the exercise of joint control would 
involve little additional time or effort 
on their part. It also assures closer 
cooperation between the fiduciary 
and his attorney. 


Additional Assets 


In cases where additional assets 
are to be received from the sale of 
real estate, through distribution 
from some other estate, from life 
insurance or annuity policies, from 
the United States Veterans Admin- 
istration in the form of monthly dis- 
ability payments, or from any other 
source, the joint control represent- 
ative should follow through to see 
that these additional assets are de- 
posited under joint control. It may 
be advisable in some instances, de- 
pending upon the responsibility of 
the fiduciary, to make arrangements 
whereby the remittances to be re- 
ceived in the future will be for- 
warded in care of the surety’s rep- 
resentative so that he can see to it 
that they are properly deposited. 

If a security is removed from the 
safe deposit box for sale or because 
it has matured, the representative 
should see that the proceeds are de- 
posited in the joint control bank 
account or reinvested in other se- 
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curities and returned to the box. 
Similarly, if a check is countersigned 
for the purpose of making an in- 
vestment, a ‘follow-up should be 
made to ascertain that the new in- 
vestment is deposited in the box 
within a reasonable time. The re- 
sponsibility of the fiduciary and the 
amount involved will determine the 
degree of latitude which the joint 
control representative may safely al- 
low in transactions of this character. 
If necessary, sales and reinvestments 
can usually be handled by having the 
bank or investment broker make de- 
livery of checks, or new securities, 
in the presence of the representative. 

In paying any bills, claims, court 
costs or distributions, or in making 
any investment, checks should be 
made directly payable to the party 
entitled to receive the payment and 
not to “cash” or to the fiduciary. 
Before countersigning checks or 





One of the most effective safe- 
guards employed in connection with 
the administration of estates is joint 
control, the prime purpose of which 
is to conserve the estate's assets by 
guarding against losses caused by 
fiduciaries through inexperience, ig- 
norance of the law, or laxity. 

Joint control is just one of the out- 
standing services which corporate 
sureties perform. In the administra- 
tion of estates it is helpful to the 
fiduciary and of benefit to the heirs, 
legatees and creditors. Joint control 
is an aid to the probate courts be- 
cause it makes for conservative man- 
agement of estates, and it also aids 
the attorney in serving his client since 
the corporate surety insists that its 
bonded fiduciaries seek and follow 
their attorneys’ advice. 











withdrawals, the surety’s represent- 
ative satisfies himself that the ex- 
penditures are proper and are spe- 
cifically authorized by court order 
where such action is necessary. 
When the joint control arrange- 
ment has been formally effected the 
fiduciary cannot pay out any money 
or gain access to the securities of 
the estate without the knowledge 
and consent of the surety’s repre- 
sentative. This is not to imply, how- 
ever, that the representative as- 
sumes the role of a legal adviser or 
investment counselor. His sole func- 
tion is to be satisfied that the estate 
is prudently handled in accordance 
with the law, that the fiduciary con- 
sults his attorney when necessary, 
and that orders of the court are ob- 


tained when required. There are 
certain general principles, however, 
such as the following, which the rep- 
resentative will find it helpful to 
bear in mind :— 


Administrators 


The general duties of an admin- 
istrator are to take possession of all 
the assets of the estate, file an in- 
ventory, give notice to creditors as 
required, pay the debts in the proper 
order of precedence, determine the 
heirs, and distribute the balance in 
accordance with statute. Usually, 
creditors are allowed a certain speci- 
fied time within which to file their 
claims and, until that time has ex- 
pired, the fiduciary cannot safely 
make distribution. Certain debts, 
such as administration costs, funeral 
bill, expenses of the decedent’s last 
illness, and taxes due the Federal or 
state government, have precedence 
over other claims. In an insolvent 
estate it is highly important to see 
that the debts are discharged in their 
proper order. 

With respect to the payment of 
the decedent’s debts, executors, ad- 
ministrators C.T.A., and _ trustees 
under will are subject to the same 
rules as administrators. However, 
after the validity of the will has been 
established and debts have been paid, — 
the distribution of the estate is gov- 
erned by the terms of the will rather 
than by statute. The powers and 
duties of the fiduciary with regard 
to investments may be specifically 
set forth in the will. If so, he must 
be guided accordingly, otherwise the 
statutory requirements must be com- 
plied with, 

Guardians, committees, curators, 
or conservators are charged with the 
duty of managing, preserving, and 
investing the assets of the estate, and 
making expenditures for the main- 
tenance, support, or education of the 
ward. Generally speaking, these ex- 
penditures should be authorized by 
court order, particularly if they are 
to be made out of the corpus of the 
estate. The usual procedure is for 
the fiduciary to obtain an order al- 
lowing him a certain stipulated sum 
monthly for this purpose subject to 
detailed periodical accountings to be 
filed with the court. 

In cases where the guardian is the 
father of the minor, no disburse- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A pioneer in training agents for better service and 
salesmanship, Connecticut Mutual has been improving 
and refining its educational facilities for more than 30 
years. Connecticut Mutual representatives may rightly 
be confident that, whatever the life insurance need, the 
training they have had or can have will enable them to 
do the job well. 








1 Three formal study programs 
* in CM’s Educational Course. 
Part I, for new agents, includes nine 
volumes of basic study. Part II deals 
with programming and introduces 
business insurance. Part III covers 
taxes and business insurance and 
current problems in estate conserva- 
tion and employee plans. 


Career Schools for new repre- 
* sentatives are held several 
times a year at the home office. They 
train in salesmanship, policyholder 
service, and coordination of Social 
Security and life insurance to assure 
comprehensive family financial 
security and retirement income. 


Advanced Underwriting 

* Forums are held regularly 

throughout the country to give CM 

representatives the latest develop- 

ments in business insurance and 
estate and pension planning. 











CM’s Management Training 

* Program includes seminars and 

conferences for general agents and 

supervisors. They cover agency 

management and the selection and 
training of agents. 


“OVER, 

IKOKORY 
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CM representatives are encour- 
* aged to take the two-year 
course sponsored in many cities by 
the Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil to build their knowledge and 
skills. CM provides scholarships 
covering a substantial portion of the 
costs. 











CM has fully supported the 

*" American College of Chartered 

Life Underwriters since its inception 

in 1927. Many CM agents are 

CLU’s; many more are taking the 
preparatory courses. 
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GUARANTEED RENEWABLE CONTRACTS 


HERE is no essential differ- 

ence between insuring clauses 

in guaranteed renewable 
policies and commercial policies, ex- 
cept that the probationary period 
usually included in commercial 
health insuring clauses is seldom 
found in noncancellable contracts. 
Practically all noncancellable poli- 
cies cover sicknesses originating at 
any time after their effective dates. 
This may seem strange when proba- 
tionary periods of fifteen days and 
thirty days are common in commer- 
cial policies. Just why these probha- 
tionary periods are omitted, I am 
not sure that I know. I suspect that 
it is because noncancellable under- 
writers subject new risks to closer 
scrutiny than do commercial risk 
selection men, at least in theorv. 
Probably over half are medically 
examined. Presumably, this closer 
inspection would tend to weed out 
the applicant who applies for cover- 
age on an already existing illness. 


Paid for and Delivered 


Another reason may be that the 
guaranteed renewable contract usu- 
ally does not go into force until it is 
paid for and delivered to the in- 
sured while he is in good health. 
However, the usual binding receipt 
practice is followed by most of the 


companies writing mnoncancellable 
accident and health, and applicants 
who pay in advance are covered for 
illnesses beginning immediately fol- 
lowing the signing of the application 
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and payment of the premium, as- 
suming that they can qualify at the 
instant of signing. 


The considerations clause and 
period of insurance clause may be 
separate or may te combined. In 
general, the considerations clause is 
quite similar to that usually found 
in commercial policies, except that 
it more frequently includes the re- 
newal premium conditions. The 
term period clause usually differs, 
because most noncancellable policies 
are issue! for a single continuous 
term ending at age €0 or 65, subject 
only to the regular payment of the 
required annual, semi-annual, or 
quarterly premiums. However, it is 
perfectly possible to use the short 
term concept in noncancellable poli- 
cies. We used it in our company 
because we felt it would be simpler 
to explain one kind of term period to 
our agents than to explain two. It 
doesn’t affect the end result in the 
slightest, and I’ll not dwell on it 
because the usual practice is the 
single term contract. Incidentally, 
several states require that noncan- 
cellable policies be guaranteed re- 
newable to at least age 50, and for 
not less than five years in any event. 

The renewal clause is obviously 
the heart of the noncancellable con- 
tract. It’s also very simple in that 
it simply guarantees to the insured 
the right to renew the contract by 


payment of the premiums within 
the grace period provided, up to 
a specified age. However, there are 
variations. When companies say 
that they guarantee to renew to a 
specified age, some mean that they 
renew to the first expiration after 
the attainment of the specified age, 
some mean that they renew to the 
expiration or policy anniversary 
nearest the specified age, some ex- 
actly to the birthday ; some are clear, 
some are ambiguous. 

In addition to the simple state- 
ment of guaranteed renewal privi- 
lege, some of the noncancellable 
writing companies embellish the 
clavse considerably | y stating that 
the insured has certain other rights 
and protections. For instance, they 
may state that the policy is non- 
cancellable, that the premium can- 
not be increased, that restrictive 
riders may not be attached to the 
policy, that the indemnities cannot 
be reduced. These additional state- 
ments mean nothing contractually, 
since they are implied in the renewal 
privilege and the lack of a cancella- 
tion clause. They may have some 
value from the sales standpoint. 


Waiver of Premium 


All noncancellable policies contain 
waiver of premium provisions. In 
general, practically all of them waive 
premiums after ninety days of con- 
tinuous disability, although I know 
of one company that requires four 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Guaranteed Contracts—Continued 


months to qualify for waiver of 
premium. Within this broad frame- 
work, there are variations. Some 
policies waive all premiums falling 
due during any period of disability 
which continues for ninety days or 
more. Some waive only premiums 
falling due during a period of 
compensable disability, which ex- 
cludes the effect of the elimination 
period. 


Next Due Date 


The waiver of premium clauses all 
contain a right for the insured to re- 
sume the payment of premiums when 
they fall due following his recovery 
and return to work. Most of them 
are so worded that, if the maximum 
indemnity under the policy is paid 
out, the insured would have to re- 
sume the payment of premiums or 


the policy would lapse at its next 
premium due date. . 

Total disability clauses in guaran- 
teed renewable policies are essen- 
tially the same as those in commer- 
cial policies. There are the usual 
variations in the definition of what 
constitutes total disability and in the 
period of time for which benefits 
will be paid. The exception to this 
is the clause most frequently found 
in what we call intermediate term 
and long term guaranteed renewable 
policies, those which pay benefits for 
five, eight and one-third, or ten 
years. Most of these policies are so 
worded that benefits are payable 
during continuous disability, but for 
not more than ten years or beyond 
the final expiration date of the policy 
at age sixty-five. Since most of these 
contracts are renewable to sixty-five, 
this has the effect of making them 
nine year policies at age fifty-six, 
eight year policies at age fifty-seven, 
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etc. In general, they reduce each 
year until they become one year 
policies, which they remain until 
their final expiration dates. 

The type of dismemberment pro- 
vision usually found in commercial 
accident policies is not used in guar- 
anteed renewable contracts. A few 
noncancellable policies use the old 
type principal sum clause which en- 
ables the company to fulfill its obli- 
gation in the event of a dismember- 
ment by paying a fraction of the 
principal sum. This type of clause 
is unfavorable to the insured, since 
it usually involves the cancellation 
of the policy and leaves him with 
considerably less than he would 
have received had he collected peri- 
odic indemnity for his disability. 
Many noncancellable policies omit 
all references to dismemberment and 
make no special provisions for it. 

The most common type of clause 
covers only double dismemberments 
and total loss of sight, usually not 
including one hand or foot and one 
eye. It simply states that such losses 
will be deemed to constitute total 
and permanent disability. This usu- 
ally applies to both the accident and 
the sickness side of the contract, and 
the elimination period and medical 
attendance requirements are often 
waived. In general, this type of 
contract does not automatically ter- 
minate if the insured becomes dis- 
membered. The waiver of premium 
clause takes over and the policy 
remains in force for such of its pro- 
visions as may still be applicable. 
For instance, an insured who lost 
both feet as the result of diabetes 
would continue to have his policy 
in force and would continue to have 
the benefit of any medical expense 
coverages and principal sum cover- 
age which happened to be in the 
policy. This is in keeping with the 
general philosophy of guarantced 
renewable accident and health in- 
surance. 


Partial Disability 


The types of partial disability 
clauses in guaranteed renewable 
policies vary considerably, and some 
of them are quite unlike those usu- 
ally found in commercial policies. 

In general, what we call “short 
term” noncancellable policies, those 
paying for one or two years of <is- 
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ability, contain partial disability cov- 
erage only for accidents. In such 
policies, the partial disability clause 
usually follows pretty closely the 
type of clause used in commercial 
contracts. That is, it covers partial 
disability commencing within a speci- 
fied time after the date of accident, 
9 immediately following total dis- 
ability. Frequently, only partial 
disability following total disability 
is covered when the policy contains 
an accident elimination period. In 
some cases, the combined period of 
total and partial disability may not 
exceed the limit for total disability. 
For example, some policies will 
pay for partial disability up to six 
months, total disability up to one 
year, but total and partial combined 
may not exceed one year. There are 
a few so-called short term noncan- 
cellable policies which contain partial 
disability benefits for sickness, but 
this is usually available only for 
partial disability following total dis- 
ability. 

In the intermediate term and long 
term noncancellable policies, those 
paying for from five years to ten 
years, partial disability is usually 
payable for either sickness or acci- 
dent, but only for partial disability 
following compensable total disabil- 
ity. In some such policies, the period 
of total and partial combined may 
not exceed the maximum limit for 
total ; in others, the period of partial 
is independent of and in addition to 
the limit for total disability. 


Protective Language 


The language of benefit provisions 
generally does not differ substan- 
tially from that used in commercial 
policies. However, it normally con- 
tains certain safeguards which are 
often omitted from the best commer- 
cial contracts. For example, I do 
not recall having seen a guaranteed 
renewable policy which did not re- 
quire regular attendance of a physi- 
cian as a part of its definition of 
compensable disability. In like man- 
ner, in the nursing care provisions 
of guaranteed renewable policies, 
companies usually pay only for care 
by registered nurses. One company, 
after checking with the National 
Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, adopted the words “pri- 
vate duty registered professional 
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UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
$1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s 
record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by 
attaining a half-billion insurance in force. In the 
seven years since then, its insurance-in-force has 
DOUBLED. 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 


America’s life insurance companies. 
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nurse.” If you are issuing commer- 
cial insurance, you can terminate the 
coverage of people who take unfair 
advantage of contracts which do 
not contain regular attendance re- 
quirements, or which pay for prac- 
tical nurses. If you find yourself 
with a noncancellable policy on a 
risk who does not appreciate the 
importance of good faith in the pres- 
entation of his claims, there is noth- 
ing much you can do about it except 
pay. For that reason, you have to 


have defenses against those who 
would use their contracts for de- 
pression insurance or retirement in- 
surance. 

The so-called average earnings 
clause, or “relation of earnings to 
insurance” clause, optional Section 
3 B(6) of the Uniform Policy Pro- 
visions Law, is found in the majority 
of long term noncancellable contracts. 
Although several of the most prom- 
inent noncancellable writers are not 
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ACACIA’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF MANAGEMENT 


In the 84th Annual Report to policy- 
holders, Mr. William Montgomery, 
President, has summarized the points 
of difference which distinguish Acacia 
from other life insurance companies 
and which have been so significant in 
bringing about its continued growth 
and progress. With characterisi ic 
frankness, he explains in detail the six 
basic principles of management that 
have served as the Creed under which 
this Company has been operated dur- 
ing the past six decades. 





Acacia’s Low Premium plan which enables our policyholders to pur- 
chase safe life insurance protection at premium rates which are lower 
than those offered by any other mutual life insurance company—rates 
comparable to the non-participating premiums charged by the stock 
companies—and in addition receive as real dividends the savings that, 
in the stock companies, are paid as profits to the stockholders. 














Acacia’s fixed rule never to engage in the misleading practice of esti- 
mating dividends. 








Acacia’s refusal to pile up unnecessarily large surplus funds. 











Acacia’s determination that each class of business issued by this Com- 
pany shall be self-sustaining and that no group of policyholders shall 
unfairly and improperly benefit at the expense of some other group. 




















Acacia’s unique agency contract which assures lifetime service to our 
policyholders. 








Acacia’s deliberate and continuous program to increase each policy- 
holder’s interest and active participation in the Company’s affairs, 
thus strengthening and enlarging our concept of a truly mutual 
company. —_ — — 














Drop us a postcard if you would like to receive a copy of this report. 
ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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F I told you one morning that 
Dr. was a general prac- 
titioner, you would have a gen- 
eral idea of his functions. If, on 
the other hand, I told you that 
Dr. was an eminent surgeon, 
you would have a definite idea of his 
duties. Why has this become so? 


Because over a period of years, 
men in the medical profession have 
either established a general practice 
or become specialists. The trend to- 
ward specialization is with us, not 
only in the medical field but in prac- 
tically every field of human endeavor. 
A life underwriter can be, in fact, 
should be a general practitioner and 
yet have the prestige and enjoy the 
compensation of a specialist . ..a 
life insurance specialist, if you 
please. 


Glorified Agents 


In my twenty years in this busi- 
ness, I have observed that the man 
who applies his entire time, thought 
and energy to life insurance in all 
its phases, creates his own prestige 
and enjoys the standing of a special- 
ist. Frankly, some of the so-called 
specialists in estate planning or pen- 
sion planning are just glorified life 
insurance agents who are trying to 
work a gimmick or find a short cut 
to big commissions which by-pass 
that old-fashioned success ingredient 
known as “hard work.” 

Outside of a few metropolitan cen- 
ters there are not, in my opinion, 
many markets which will support 
too many underwriters who are real 
specialists in some phase of our busi- 
ness. Of course, we have the roving 
estate planners, the bank loan plan 
boys, and others with special deals 
which were cooked up by some of 
the smart boys in the big cities. 
With all due respect to the travel- 
ing specialists, I submit that in the 
great majority of cases the best in- 
terest of our business and the public 
is served by the life underwriter who 
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Virginia Agent 
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lives with and for his policyholders, 
and who is qualified and willing to 
assist in the solution of every prob- 
lem involving the use of life insur- 
ance. 

In referring to a qualified life 
underwriter, I am not referring to 
a ninety-day wonder, with a shiny 
new license card, and a ten-day home 
office school under his belt. Time 
after time, I see advertisements in 
our local papers indicating that some 


Program any man’s insurance 


company’s new man is highly trained 
and able to advise on estate plan- 
ning, business insurance, minimizing 
taxes, or what have you. You know 
as well as I do that some of this 
advertising is untrue and may be 
detrimental to our great business. 
Having used the term, how shall 
we define a general practice in the 
life insurance field? I believe that 
the agent should have an understand- 
ing of the theory and practices of 
life insurance as well as a thorough 
knowledge of sales techniques. He 
should be able to give a clear, con- 
vincing package sales talk on mort- 


gage cancellation, educational en- 
dowments, retirement income, family 
income plans, children’s insurance, 
or any other package that his com- 
pany offers. These plans should be 
so thoroughly a part of his being 
that he could be interrupted but 
never disconcerted or side-tracked, 
could start in the middle, could go 
back and clarify, could literally en- 
counter any set of circumstances and 
still not lose the main train of 
thought. 


The adequately educated general 
practitioner should be able to pro- 
gram any man’s insurance. He 
should know the settlement options 
offered by the various companies, 
should have a complete working 
knowledge of the Social Security 
Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and the U. S. Government Civil 
Service Pension plan. 


A Working Knowledge 


Now these are the things a new 
man learns after he enters the busi- 
ness of life insurance. As he pro- 
gresses, he will expand his knowl- 
edge into another great phase of 
this business—business life insur- 
ance. Our general practitioner 
should have a working knowledge 
of the differences in the three main 
types of business organization, i.e., 
sole proprietorship, partnership, and 
corporation. He should be able to 
explain to the sole proprietor why 
it is necessary for him to use life 
insurance to protect his estate and 
his business interest. He should be 
able to explain the ramifications of 
the succession laws of the state where 
he resides. 

Logically, he should be able to 
point out the pitfalls that his execu- 
tor or administrator will face. Like- 
wise, he should have a_ practical 
understanding of the workings of a 
partnership ; its advantages and dis- 
advantages. He should be able to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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General Practitioner—Continued 


tell his client how life insurance can 
ease or erase his worries about his 
business interest. Our general prac- 
titioner should know what a corpo- 
ration is, how it works, its economic 
advantages and disadvantages. He 
should have a convincing sales talk 
on key man insurance or stock pur- 
chase insurance. Certainly, he should 
be able to quickly decide whether 
his client leans toward corporate 
stock retirement under an agreement 
between the stockholder and the cor- 
poration or toward a stock purchase 
agreement between — stockholders. 
Finally, our general practitioner 
should be able to work with the other 
two business specialists, the lawyer 
and the accountant. Many business 
men rely heavily on the advice of 
these two professional men, and we 
should strive to acquire and maintain 
their goodwill. 


The Estate Planning Team 


The next logical place for the gen- 
eral practitioner to use his skill is in 
the field of estate planning. The use 
of this term means anything from 
an insurance audit to the establish- 
ment of various trusts and writing a 
will. I have in mind the acquisition 
of sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to qualify as a member of the estate 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY °* 


planning team. You all know that 
we mean the lawyer, the accountant, 
the trust officer of your local bank 
or trust company, and the life un- 
derwriter. Our G.P. will normally 
be the one to disturb the client into 
some action. He will normally be 
the one to guide the negotiations 
and bring in the other professional 
men to carry out their functions. We 
all know that the present Federal 
tax laws are the main motivation 
force in estate planning but we 
should not let the avoidance of these 
taxes become the end in itself. We 
should always keep in mind the 
client’s wishes and desires and help 
him reach his goals. 

Lastly, our G.P. must have a 
working knowledge of employee 
benefit plans, i.e., group insurance 
and pension and profit-sharing plans. 
In the field of medicine, the G.P. 
may find a situation where an ap- 
pendix must be removed. Normally, 
he will discuss with his patient 
whether he wants the G.P. to remove 
it or if he wants a surgeon to do the 
job. Normally the surgeon is called 
in. 

Likewise, in our business when 
the G.P. finds a pension or other 
situation, in this category, he will 
discuss with the client the accom- 


plishment of his wishes and will work — 


out a plan tailored to his needs. The 
actual planning, calculations, instal- 
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lation, and continued management 
of these plans can best be done by a 
specialist. 

My point here is that the success- 
ful G.P. cannot find the time to do 
the laborious, time-consuming de- 
tails necessary to the smooth opera- 
tion of a pension plan. We as G.P.’s 
should be able to recognize situations 
such as these and be smart enough to 
call in the specialist for the actual 
operation. 


Where to Find Knowledge 


Up to this point, I have discusse:| 
the knowledge qualification of a suc- 
cessful general practitioner. Some 
may wonder where and how to go 
about finding this knowledge. | 
would call their attention to Parts | 
and II of the Life Underwriters 
Training Course. Classes in this 
course are held all over the country 
and are doing much to raise the level 
of life underwriting in the U.S.A. 
Practically every company in this 
business has a series of schools en- 
abling the underwriter to increase 
his knowledge from the beginner 
stage to advanced underwriting. The 
R & R Business Insurance Course 
and the Diamond Life Courses are 
excellent methods of expanding 
know-how. Then I should like to 
urge everyone to shoot for a degree 
as a C.L.U. Like our own business, 
this degree comes only through hard 
work. Finally, we all acquire know|- 
edge in the School of Hard Knocks. 
Knowledge and experience acquired 
this way have a tendency to stay 
with you! 

At this point, a practical illustra- 
tion of why I think it pays to be 
qualified to deal with life insurance 
problems of every description may 
be in order. I have in mind the case 
of a man in his mid-forties who 
bought a small policy from me some 
years ago. Over the years his prol- 
lems have covered everything in the 
book: a cleanup policy, family in- 
come, juvenile insurance for three 
children, life income for his wife, 
sole proprietorship insurance until 
incorporation, key man insurance, 
stock purchase insurance, adequate 
provision for death taxes, and finally, 
employee benefit plans for his em- 
ployees. This, of course, is the ideal 
type of prospect that we all like to 
talk about. Not too many men have 
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all the needs listed above but a great 
many have several of them. Thus 
the question presents itself: Shall 
our general practitioner be prepared 
to go all the way in his service to 
the client or shall he, by reason of 
his limited knowledge, stop at a 
point somewhere along the line 
where life insurance in large 
amounts could do a terrific job for 
his policyholder ? 


Records and Time Control 


I have spent some time talking 
about the knowledge necessary to do 
a good job, so now let’s talk about 
the aids to carrying out our general 
practice. My medical friends tell me 
that the medical courses prepare 
them beautifully for the actual prac- 
tice of medicine but that nothing is 
said about how to set up an account- 
ing system, how to arrange an office, 
how to arrange for the flow of pa- 
tients, and all of the other tiresome 
details that must be done, and done 
properly, if his medical practice is 
to succeed. We in the life underwrit- 
ing field have the same problem of 
records and time control. We must 
use our time so that we will be in the 
right place at the right time to 
achieve maximum results. 


Prospect File Is Step No. | 


I think that point No. 1 in the 
proper use of our time is the estab- 
lishment of a practical prospect file. 
This is the 3 x 5 card that I use. in 
my file. Every man that I contact 
has a card filled out with his name, 
address, present insurance, the 
names and birth dates of his family, 
and any other information that I 
can get. I will give my prospect file 
the credit for the difference between 
a modest volume of new business 
and what we have been prone to call 
a large volume. The proper record- 
ing and intelligent filing of informa- 
tion developed on the first interview 
so that it will be available in a com- 
prehensive and useful form at the 
logical time is the difference between 
success and failure—between com- 
fort and security and a ragged edge 
existence in this business. 

This country is full of borderline 
agents who have had in their posses- 


sion at one time or another sufficient . 


facts about people to more than 
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ANicg representatives 
are Anico'’s best 
advertisements 


L. E. BALDWIN 
Manager, 


Salt Lake Ord. Agency 


Layton Baldwin is an outstanding exam- 
ple of Anico career ——s Mr. Baldwin 
became an agent for the Company April 
15, 1939, with previous insurance ex. 
perience. Success in following training 
brought early sales success and promotion 
to supervise a unit of the Salt Lake City 
Agency. Success in recruiting and train- 
ing brought further promotion to man- 
agership of the Agency on January 1, 
1944, when an opening occurred. Since 
that date the Salt Lake Agency has con 
sistently been in top production positions 


and was accorded the honor of being se- 


lected “Most Outstanding Agency” 


in one 


year. Layton E. Baldwin is a star example 


of the Anico Career program. 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 


Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


succeeds. 


The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


Own billions 


of life insurance 
in force 


W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 


double their production, but they 
failed to record that information and 
husband it until the day of harvest. 
What would you think of a farmer 
who plowed the soil, sowed the seed, 
and then left the crop to engage in 
some other activity failing to return 
for the harvest? Do you or I have 
sufficient time that we can waste it 
by making calls and gathering in- 
formation on which sales should be 
made, only to fail to reap any re- 
ward because of our slovenly record- 
ing of the information while it is 
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fresh in our minds? Thus, my pros- 
pect file answers four very definite 
questions: Who the man is? Where 
he is? Why I am going to see him? 
When I should go to see him? 
Now one other thing about a pros- 
pect file—it must be used and used 
constantly. Like a good watch, it 
should work every day, accurately, 
systematically, and properly. 
Second, I think that every life 
underwriter who calls himself a G.P. 
should maintain a progress chart. At 
(Continued on the next page) 
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General Practitioner—Continued 


the beginning of the year, he should 
set his goal—both from an applied 
business standpoint and from a paid 
business standpoint. His goal should 
enable him to make enough money 
to care for his family in the style to 
which they have become accustomed 
o1 to which he wants them to become 
accustomed. 

I suggest that you make up your 
mind to get at least an application 
each week. Membership on your 
company’s app-a-week is a tough as- 
signment but it leads to production 
and money in your pocket. Then I 
would strive for monthly member- 
ship on your company’s monthly 
production leaders. Get the habit 
and you will be surprised at your 
results. 

Third, your company will provide 
you with innumerable forms to help 
you carry out your practice. They 
will give you illustration forms such 
as the juvenile estate builder or the 
estate analysis form or the Social 
Security Form. All of these publi- 
cations have been adopted after field 


testing and all of them will help you 
increase your sales. 

Fourth, I believe that any general 
practitioner must make an effort to 
call on his policyholders without ap- 
pearing in person. By this I mean 
that he should have a birthday file on 
all of his policyholders and send 
them a card every year. The first 
time you send him one, it won’t mean 
much to him but the fifth, sixth, 
eighth or tenth time it will become 
something that he looks forward to. 
And believe it or not, you will be the 
only one to send him one! It’s an 
excellent builder of goodwill. I think 
all of us should send our policy- 
holders and prospective policyhold- 
ers something to disturb them— 
something to make them ask ques- 
tions. I use “Query” put out by 
the American Society of C.L.U.’s. It 
is topical and is designed to build 
my prestige and at the same time 
make the recipient ask me some 
questions. 

Last, I should like to mention the 
telephone. I use it extensively to 
save my time and enable me to see 
people at the right time. I use it 
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high honor accorded our Com- 
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for Security Mutual Life in 
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to make appointments. I have closed 
some business over the phone but 
primarily its function is to have Mr. 
Prospect plan to meet me at the right 
time. On referred leads I never use 
the phone but make the first call in 
person. Your telephone can be one 
of your greatest allies if used prop- 
erly and not abused. 

Now if these aids in the employ- 
ment of your time will help you 
practice life insurance in such a 
fashion that you dispense your 
knowledge and that your production 
increases, then this article has been 
a success. Like all general practi 
tioners in medicine, there comes < 
time when you get awfully tired and 
discouraged, and I believe that this 
is the time when the remaining in 
gredient to success in this business 
may be termed courage. It is thai 
quality of mind and spirit which 
enables one to encounter such diffi 
culties as inertia, selfishness, or just 
plain stupidity with firmness and 
without fear, that fortitude which 
carries over from the stimulating 
atmosphere of an actual interview to 
the less colorful but equally impor- 
tant part of our job that I have 
attempted to discuss. To the man 
who wants to get ahead in this busi 
ness, who wants to become a com- 
petent general practitioner, but 
seems to have reached his capacity, 
may I suggest an honest evaluation 
of his courage. 


Reprinted from National Life Insurance Co.’s 
“‘National Messenger.” 


REWARDED FOR STUDY 


INE MEMBERS of the National 

Bankers Life Ins. Co. home of- 
fice staff were presented profit shar- 
ing stock certificates for their efforts 
in passing one or more of the Life 
Office Management Association In- 
stitute Courses. 

Mrs. Katharine Mitchell, CPA, 
Chief Accountant, earned a certifi- 
cate for passing four of the Institut: 
exams at one time. Others wh 
successfully completed the examin: - 
tions were: L. H. Graves, Raymon‘! 
L. Bacus, J. R. Blevins, Ann Moore, 
Ray T. Compton, Doris M: Johnson, 
Amanda M. Mims, and Harry . 
Bradlaw. Mr. Bradlaw, Mgr. of ut 
derwriter department has complete: 
all ten of the examinations. 
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N THE first portion of this 

article | enumerated the social- 

security programs currently op- 
erating in this country. My intention 
was to bring out the point that social 
security is more than just one pro- 
gram. In general, it seems clear we 
have gone a long ways down the 
road to “cradle-to-grave” social 
security—or ‘“womb-to-tomb,” as 
some would have it This even with- 
out mention of the funeral benefits 
that are available under various 
pieces of legislation 


Much We Could Do 


There is still much more that we 
could do in social security. The ILO 
Convention referred to last month 
sets up minimum standards for na- 
tions to meet in each of the nine 
branches. It also establishes ad- 
vanced standards. We could have the 
full nine-course dinner—de luxe—if 
we wanted it. But do we? Let us 
start talking about social-security 
costs. 

At present the employee covered 
by OASI pays 112% of his earnings 
up to the annual taxable maximum 
of $3,600. His employer pays an 
equal amount. For the self-employed 
the rate is arbitrarily set at one and 
one-half times the employee rate, 
which is naturally three-fourths the 
combined employer-employee rate. 
So at present the self-employed pay 
24% of their taxable earnings. 

The employer is not through with 
social security when he has paid his 
1%% to OASI. Unemployment 
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compensation is run on an employer- 
pay-all basis, and on an average this 
costs him another 2% of his taxable 
payrolls. Workmen’s compensation 
is likewise employer-pay-all, and it 
adds something like an additional 


1%. 


Do we want more? 


So at present, employers pay 
something like a total of 44%2% of 
their payrolls directly for social 
insurance. If the 142% paid by the 
employee is added in, the combined 
total is 6%. This figure, of course, 
leaves out of account the payments 
from general governmental funds 
for public assistance. For the five 
programs of old-age assistance, aid 


to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and general assist- 
ance, combined payments from Fed- 
eral, state, and local funds run about 
$200 million a month. On an annuai 
basis, the figure is $2.4 billion. 

Here we should stop a minute to 
see who really pays for social 
security. It is so simple and beguil- 
ing to say the employee’ pays his 
little bit, the employer pays his 
larger share, and that the govern- 
ment kindly steps in to pick up some 
of the really big checks. But we 
can hardly be so naive as to let the 
matter drop there. We will not talk 
about the employee’s 114%, or what- 
ever he will come to pay. He will 
tell you who pays that. 


The Employer's Portion 


But how about the employer's 
4%2% ? Who pays that? Obviously, 
employers must make a profit or at 
least break even to remain in busi- 
ness for any length of time. So all— 
or almost all—of the social security 
taxes levied on employers are passed 
along. Usually, the consumer pays 
them in the form of higher prices, 
but perhaps sometimes, or to some 
extent, the employees pay them in 
the form of lower wages. 

Somewhat similarly, the govern- 
ment has no independent money 
which can be used to meet public- 
assistance costs or to subsidize 
social-insurance programs. The gov- 
ernment’s money must come from 
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Social Security—Continued 


the people either in the form of taxes 
or in the form of the inflation and 
the higher prices to which budget 
deficits lead. 

There is still one more place some 
money might come from—interest 
on the various social security reserve 
funds. This subject, I may say, is 
surrounded with so much _ hocus- 
pocus and bookkeeping legerdemain 
as to have quite an unreal air. But 
in any event, the reserves are all 


held in government bonds—some 
times called I.0.U.’s—and to pay 
the interest government must, as 
before, raise the money by taxes or 
by inflationary budget deficits. 

To sum up, the American people 
as a whole—through higher taxes, 
higher prices, and lower wages— 
must meet all the costs of their social 
security. Or, to put it differently, 
the working members of the popula- 
tion must grow the food, and make 
the clothes, and build the houses 
necessary for the support of those 





Announcement: 


On October first, Bankers Life Insurance 





Company of Nebraska issued its first Acci- 
dent and Sickness policy thus inaugurating 
its entry into the field of Accident and 


Sickness insurance. 


For nearly sixty-seven years Bankers Life 
has devoted its entire attention and facilities 
to the distribution of life insurance, pro- 
viding protection against the destruction of 
income through death and old age. We now 
look forward to enlarged opportunities for 
service through protection which will de- 
fend against the destruction of individual 
income, due to disability, and insure the 
sustained income upon which an_indi- 


vidual’s economic stability depends. 
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living on social security benefits. 
We don’t get something for nothing 
im social security. 


Future Costs 


In turning to future social-secur- 
ity costs, we can begin with what the 
OASI system will come to cost, 
assuming no liberalizations or other 
changes in the existing law. This, 
1 may say, is a very conservative and 
unrealistic assumption. The original 
1935 Social Security Act was liberal- 
ized in 1939, in 1946, in 1950, and 
in 1952, not counting some minor 
changes. It thus appears that signifi- 
cant liberalizations occur about every 
three years except during wartime. 

But assuming no liberalizations, 
OASI costs will nevertheless go up 
steadily year after year. There are 
several reasons why. For one thing, 
the proportion of the aged in the 
population is steadily increasing. 
Secondly, the proportion of the in- 
creasing number of aged persons who 
meet the OASI benefit-eligibility 
requirements is also increasing. In 
fact, as I have indicated, this pro- 
portion will double or more in the 
next forty years. Also, average bene- 
fits under the existing benefit for- 
mula are tending upward, as is the 
length of life of old-age beneficiaries. 

All in all, the official estimates 
show that by the year 2000 OASI 
will be costing 7.79% of taxable 
payroll—and this figure is based on 
an assumption of high-level employ- 
ment which does not allow for the 
extra costs any depressions would 
bring. So, the 6% of payroll at 
present going directly for social 
insurance seems bound to increase 
to 10% or 11% as the existing OASI 
system gradually picks up its full 
beneficiary load. 


Liberalizations 


Liberalizations in OASI will 
surely come if present trends coti- 
tinue. Here are some proposals that 
have been persistently urged: 

1. Higher benefits. 

2. More lenient eligibility require- 
ments. 

3. Liberalization or complete aboli- 
tion of the so-called “work clause” 
(which prevents the payment of 
benefits to persons who continue to 
work in covered employment). 
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4. Reduction of the retirement age 
from 65 to 60 for female benefici- 
aries—women wage-earners, wives, 
widows, and mothers. 

5. The incorporation in OASI of a 
system of monthly benefits for the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

Let us stop with these five, leaving 
out of account some other liberaliza- 
tions that have also been persistently 
urged. I think it is safe to say that 
these five would, on an average, in- 
crease ultimate OASI costs by 1% 
of payroll each. So we have 5% 
more to add on to the ten or eleven 
percent just arrived at. We are now 
up to at least 15%. 

Now let us add in the costs of 
socialized medicine. As I said earlier, 
I think we may escape socialized 
medicine in the United States. 
Nevertheless, persistent supporters 
of the idea are still agitating for it. 
And the costs I am adding in now 
are those we would come to, if we 
went along with the main things that 
are being urged upon us. 


No One Knows 


As for the costs of socialized medi- 
cine, no one really knows what they 
would come to be in the United 
States. Oscar Ewing used to tell the 
doctors they would make “a great 
deal more money” under such a 
system—but I doubt if they believed 
him. Nevertheless, apart from what 
the doctors would make, socialized 
medicine could be very expensive. If 
British experience is any guide, tre- 
mendous outlays would go for drugs 
and medicines. The costs of dental 
care have also exceeded all expecta- 
tions in England. And socialized 
medicine would require that a new 
army of clerks, bookkeepers, admin- 
istrators, and investigators be placed 
on the Federal payroll. 

About the lowest estimate I have 
seen for the costs of socialized 
medicine was around 4% of taxable 
payrolls. Other estimates range up 
to 10%. To me it seems conservative 
to say socialized medicine in the 
United States would cost at least 6% 
of taxable payrolls. Adding that 
figure on to the 15% we had reached 
before, brings us up to 21%. 

We are still not through. The 
existing programs providing tem- 
porary disability benefits cost about 
1% of taxable payroll. If these pro- 
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AYS an insurance executive: 
“Brokers placing business 
with us seem to prefer firms with 
offices in the Insurance Exchange 
Building. In fact, were we to 
move, I’m sure we would lose a 
substantial portion of this busi- 
ness. Whether it’s a matter of 
convenience or prestige, or both, 
brokers seem to expect us to be 
at 175 West Jackson.” 

Salesmen dealing directly with 
individual buyers of insurance 
also report that customers expect 
them to be in the Insurance 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone W Abash 2-0756 
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Exchange and that their stand- 
ing is enhanced through their 
connection with this well-known 
insurance address. When new 
Chicago Offices are in prospect, 
the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing merits the first consideration 
of organizations engaged in in- 
surance and allied lines. 

There may be space available 
in Chicago’s largest office build- 
ing to suit your requirements. 
Your inquiry will bring full 
information promptly. 























grams were adopted generally, if 
they were liberalized as is demanded, 
and if maternity benefits were added 
to them, a conservative cost figure 
would be 142% of taxable payroll. 
And if the states were to liberalize 
their unemployment compensation 
laws in accordance with current de- 
mands, another %% could easily 
be accounted for. So we are now 
up to 23%. 

In fact, this total of 23% is defi- 
nitely on the low side. If J had not 


been so conservative throughout, we 
would probably have wound up at 
just about 25%—one quarter of tax- 
able payrolls going for social insur- 
ance! And that is what we would 
come to, as I emphasized, if we kept 
all present laws and adopted only 
those liberalizations now being per- 
sistently urged. 

Moreover, the 25%-of-payroll 
figure does not include the $200 
million a month we are spending for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


public assistance. And this burden 
is not likely to difminish however 
much the social-insurance programs 
are expanded. There was a naive 
belief back in the late ’30’s that public 
assistance costs would decline as 
the social-insurance programs ex- 
panded, but this belief has been 
fairly well shattered by subsequent 
history. Indeed, experience suggests 
that the public assistances and the 
social insurances are rather com- 
petitive, with a liberalization in one 
calling for a corresponding liberali- 
zation in the other. In short, I think 
that if and when the social insurances 
come to take one-quarter of the 
Nation’s payrolls, we will be for- 
tunate if the public assistances are 
still only taking an additional $200 
million a month. 


Further Demands 


Let us now recognize that social 
security liberalizations may even- 
tually go beyond what has so far been 
demanded. The last fifteen years 
have shown that whenever one set of 
demands for social-security liberali- 
zation are met, a new set of demands 
is advanced. There seems to be 
practically no ultimate limit to the 
extent some people want social 
security liberalized. 

At any rate, even if we were using 
one-fourth of our payrolls for the 
broadened and _ liberalized social 
security structure I have outlined, 
we would still not be meeting the 
ILO’s minimum standards in each 


of the nine branches. For one thing, 
we would still not have any program 
of children’s allowances—and such 
a program, as we have seen, might 
cost some $6 billion a year. 

Recently, I heard a government 
actuary estimate roughly that if we 
attempted fully to comply with the 
ILO’s minimum standards, we would 
be taking on a cost burden that would 
come to be somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 30% of payroll. And 
this figure is not out of line with the 
social security costs that are already 
being approached by some of the 
more socialistic European nations. 

We could still go further. As I 
mentioned at the outset, the ILO 
not only has its minimum standards 
for social security, it also has set 
forth advanced standards that it 
thinks wealthy, industrial countries 
ought to meet. The United States is 
already above the minimum stand- 
ards in some respects. If we moved 
toward the advanced standards in 
all the nine branches, our ultimate 
costs could move on upward toward 
40% of taxable payroll. 

This 40% is quite a ways from 
the 142% for social security that the 
average American thinks about! 
And 40% for social security is a 
figure we may never reach—I hope 
not. But if we look as far as we can 
see, however dimly, down the road 
we are now travelling, we do see 
costs of this magnitude for social 
security. That is about where we 
will arrive at, if we keep on going 
down the same road, 

Let me emphasize that I have 
great faith in democracy, in the 


American way, and in the good sense 
of the American people. But one’s 
judgment can hardly be better than 
the facts on which it is based. So the 
real danger in social security, as | 
see it, is the American people’s lack 
of information, and their misinfor- 
mation, on the subject. 

When social-security financing is 
stripped of all hocus-pocus and 
mumbo-jumbo, the issue is simply 
one of how much the working mem- 
bers of the population are willing to 
do without in order to provide social 
security benefits under the various 
programs for the various groups of 
beneficiaries, who are mostly non- 
working members of the population. 


An Honest Price 


If social security proposals were 
offered on an a la carte menu, with 
an honest price set down opposite 
each item, I think the American peo- 
ple would arrive at reasonably wise 
decisions on what to buy. We are 
a generous enough nation so that— 
I am sure—we would not put the 
aged, the sick and disabled, the un- 
employed who are seeking work, or 
dependent children, on starvation 
rations. But also, we have enough 
good sense so that we would not 
cut down the living standards of 
self-supporting families too far in 
order that excessive, unneeded, or 
incentive-destroying benefits may go 
to dependent elements in the popu- 
lation. 

The insidious thing about social 
security is that the proposals and 
the programs seldom seem to bear 
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an honest price tag. It almost al- 
ways seems as though we are going 
to get something for nothing, or 
nearly nothing. And too many 
Americans, I am afraid, are suckers 
for “bargains.” 

The job, I think, in the field of 
social security is to try to cut through 
the mumbo-jumbo that makes vir- 
tually every proposal seem so de- 
ceptively cheap. When a social se- 
curity beneficiary spends a dollar, 
he is spending a dollar that some 
direct or indirect contributor is 
doing without. It is just as simple 
as that. In fact, the contributor puts 
in at least a little more than the bene- 
ficiary draws out, with the excess 
needed to cover the operating and 
overhead costs that exist in every 
social security program. 


Conclusions 


Let me conclude by restating the 
main reasons why social security 
seems cheaper than it really is. We 
can begin with employer taxes. By 
and large, employer taxes are passed 
along to consumers or back to wage 
earners. We all—indirectly—must 
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pay them. Second come government 
subsidies to, and direct government 
payments under, social security pro- 
grams. The government money must 
of course come from taxes or from 
inflationary budget deficits. Either 
way, it is the people’s money. 


On this point, let me add that 
Federal grants-in-aid to state social 
security programs seem to be espe- 
cially deceptive. Some folks seem 
to feel the Federal money is free. 
Of course, it is not. 


A third point concerns interest on 
social security reserve funds. These 
funds are all in government bonds, 
and the money to pay the interest 
comes from taxes or inflationary 
budget deficits. Either way, it is 
again the people’s money. My fourth 
point is along a somewhat different 
line—it concerns programs like 
OASI whose costs go up and up 
from year to year even if the legisla- 
tion remains unchanged. We are 
sold on the program by the low 
initial costs, half forgetting the ris- 
ing installments to come. Our chil- 
dren and our children’s children may 
not thank us for saddling them with 
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heavier social-security cost burdens 
than we ever will bear ourselves. 


Finally, let me call attention to 
the relative painlessness of withhold- 
ing taxes. The employee never sees 
his social-security “contributions.” 
I sometimes think that, if there were 
no social-security payroll deductions, 
but if the employee had to go around 
to the tax-collector’s office, and pay 
up in dollars and cents out of his 
own pocket, we would have a lot 
less social security in this country. 


All in all, we can purchase for 
ourselves just about any amount of 
social security that we decide we 
want. Let’s buy it wisely. Let’s not 
be fooled by misleading price tags. 


CATASTROPHE TOLL 


ATASTROPHIC ACCIDENTS—those 

killing five or more persons— 
took about 1,100 lives in the United 
States during the first half of the 
year, according to statistics of the 
Metropolitan Life. This was a 20% 
increase over the similar period in 
1952, with a substantial part of the 
increase attributable to tornadoes. 
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What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 





it may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
million Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 


Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 


RTH 





most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 


Treatment, however, must bestarted 


Petit ho: 


-, 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally “run down” condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 


Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure. They also say 
that the so-called “‘sure cures’”’ for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor’s advice. 
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BAMBINO COPYING MACHINE 


This small, low-priced direct-copying 
machine has been specifically designed by 
the Ozalid division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation for the small volume 
user. Only slightly larger than an elec- 
tric typewriter, it will reproduce anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn ona sheet 
of translucent paper up to 9” in width 
and of any length. A first copy is ready 
in seconds and up to 200 copies can be 
made in an hour. It is estimated that a 
letter-size copy costs less than one and 
one-half cents apiece, including labor and 
materials. As _ re-writing, typing and 
proofreading are eliminated, there is a 
substantial saving in the use of the ma- 
chine to copy routine correspondence. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
[] Bambino Copying Machine 
Improved File 
Adding-Figuring Machines 
The Cub Corder 














IMPROVED FILE 


Globe-Wernicke Company has _ an- 
nounced the new and improved steel file 
illustrated here. For smart appearance 
it has aluminum faced top trim strip and 
combination label holders and pulls. It 
has been electro-welded to eliminate un- 
sightly seams and corner joints and pre- 
cision constructed so that the drawers 
glide in and out easily and smoothly. The 
file comes in two or four-drawer heights 
and a variety of insert drawers is avail- 
able to meet varying office requirements. 
Finish is gray, green, grained walnut or 
grained mahogany, with or without auto- 
matic locks. 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


With the Resulta line of adding-figur- 
ing machines, Switzerland is entering the 
competitive United States market for this 
type of office equipment. The machines 
feature an automatic repeat operation 
electrically operated. The repeat key can 
also be moved to the rear to lock a figure 
in the keyboard for versatility in utilizing 
the regular addition and _ subtraction 
motor bars for varied types of multi- 
plication. The operation is quiet, the 
equipment compact in size with easy key 
stroke and the keyboard is designed for 
ease and speed of operation by the touch 
method. Results are printed with decimal 
punctuation for quick and easy read- 
ability. Rear feet rollers make it easy to 
move the machine to and from the op- 
erator. The machines are manufactured 
by Oecerlikon Machine Tool Works, 
Buehrle & Company, Zurich, Switzerland 
and distributed and serviced in the 
United States by the Business Machines 
Division of Oerlikon Tool & Arms Cor- 
poration of America. 


THE CUB CORDER 


Carrying its own power supply, this 
portable tape recorder meets the needs 
of anyone who must accurately and quickly 
record data at locations inaccessible to a 
power supply. The microphone is used 
for both recording and playback; for start- 
ing and stopping. Immediate playback can 
be secured through the microphone or 
through headphones, an amplifier or a 
radio. Light and compact (it weighs less 
than 13 pounds and is smaller than a 
portable typewriter case) the machine is 
enclosed in a tan leather-grained case with 
shoulder strap. It records for two full 
hours using any standard make tape. A 
product of Ectro, Incorporated. 
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MAJOR challenge facing in- 
surance companies today is 

that of keeping office operat- 
ing expenses in line. Though in- 
creasing business naturally brings 
with it an increase in the amount of 
office work, the cost of the latter has 
tended to rise above the normal in 
the past few years. This condition, 
due for the most part to the scarcity 
and high cost of clerical help, has 
resulted in an intensive search for 
new ways to increase the produc- 
tivity of the individual employee. 


Repetitive Operations 


One type of insurance office work 
that has presented a problem in this 
regard is the repetitive operations 
necessary in the preparation of a 
policy. In most insurance offices, 
and particularly in the smaller com- 
panies, all policies and allied forms 
such as invoices and identification 
cards are individually typed. This, 
of course, is a time and labor con- 
suming method, for each form re- 
quires not only a certain number of 
minutes to type, but must be 
checked in full against the policy for 
accuracy. The only way to increase 
work output is to increase the num- 
ber of typists, or to eliminate or 
double-up some of the forms. How- 
ever, one firm, the Highway Cas- 
ualty Company, found a solution to 
its policy typing and today turns out 
more policies than before, yet does it 
with less than half the personnel. 
The secret to their streamlined 
operation is the Copy-Typist equip- 
ment it installed. Now all the repeti- 
tive typing of the various policy 
forms is eliminated by having one 
typist operate three typewriters at 
the same time. The policy, invoice, 
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CUTTING POLICY TYPING TIME 


identification or audit card are all 
typed together in one operation. 
Nearly all the policies carried by 
the company are prepared in its 
home office where over one hundred 
fifty policies are processed each day. 
Before the installation of the first 
Copy-Typist unit, five typists were 
required to prepare these policies. 
With the addition of the second 


unit in April of this year, all policies 
are now prepared on these units by 
two typists. 

Highway Casualty was the first 
company in the insurance field to 
use Copy-Typist equipment. Work- 
ing closely with representatives of 
American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, a method was developed 
to fit the equipment into the com- 
pany’s office system. A_ business 
forms house was called in to pre- 
pare the necessary forms, important 
in the proper functioning of Copy- 
Typist which is primarily systems 
equipment, and in October, 1952, 









the first 3-machine unit was installed 
and run through its paces. 

It was used to prepare all auto- 
mobile and plate glass policies han- 
dled by the company. After a suc- 
cessful testing period, during which 
the equipment cut the typing time on 
these policies some 40%, a second 
unit was ordered. These two units 
now prepare all general liability, 


workmen’s compensation, dram 
shop, plate glass, and automobile 
policies. 


How It Operates 


The equipment operates a series 
of typewriters from a master ma- 
chine. When typing on the master, 
the operator automatically runs the 
auxiliary machines, and anything 
typed on the master is simulta- 
neously typed on the others. The 
equipment is pneumatically oper- 
ated. Beneath the keyboard of the 
(Continued on the next page) 








Policy Typing—Continued 


master is a bank of valves which are 
actuated by the typewriter’s keys. 
The impulse of air from the key ac- 
tion on the master typewriter travels 
to the individual key pneumatics on 
the secondary typewriters. As a 
valve is opened, (by striking a key 
on the master machine), the vacuum 
small “snap” bellows 
which is connected to the under side 
of the bar on a typewriter key. The 
collapsing bellows pulls down the 
key on the secondary typewriter 
with the same result as if it had 
been struck by hand, repeating pre- 
cisely the same key function as oper- 
ated on the master. Whether the 
equipment is operating two, three, 
or more typewriters, each can be 
used independently at any time, and 
variable information can be in- 
serted manually by the typist on 
each set of forms, while information 
that is the same on all forms is auto- 
matically copy-typed. 


collapses a 


Policy Preparation 


The insurance installation works 
in this manner. The master type- 
writer ,(the center machine of the 
three machine unit) is used to type 
the policy. The machine on the 
right types the continuous-feed in- 
voices. On the left machine are pre- 
pared the audit cards (or, in the case 
of automobile policies, an identifi- 
cation card is typed on this ma- 
chine). These, also, are continuous- 
feed forms. 

After the policy is inserted in the 
master machine, the operator turns 
to the right hand unit and types the 
date, broker’s name and address on 
the invoice. Then, turning to the 
master typewriter, she types the 
name and address of the assured 
(which is automatically copy-typed 
on the other two forms). Next, the 
policy number which has to appear 
on the forms in the two auxiliary 
machines is inserted by the typist 
still operating the master machine. 
As the policy number is already 
printed on the policy there is no 
need to repeat it. But instead of 
typing it first on one auxiliary and 
then on the other, a ribbon with an 
un-inked section is provided for the 
master machine so that the typist, 
by flipping to this un-inked portion, 
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is able to insert the policy number on 
the two auxiliary machines simulta- 
neously by operating the master 
typewriter, without having it appear 
on the policy. 

Policy inception date is then typed 
on all three machines. Following 
this, the right-hand machine con- 
taining the invoice is switched off, 
and the operator then types the 
policy expiration date on the master 
and left-hand machines. In some 
cases both the inception and expira- 
tion dates are typed on both auxil- 
iary forms, after which both ma- 
chines are switched off. Other 
necessary information pertinent to 
the policy only is then completed on 
the master machine alone. 

Total time required to prepare 
these forms averages about six min- 
utes per set. Proofing time, too, has 
been cut, since practically all of the 
information contained on the auxil- 
iary forms is also on the policy and 
re-proofing this information is un- 
necessary. 

Before the installation was made, 
one typist would turn out between 
thirty and thirty-five sets of policies 
each day. Now, one typist averages 
over seventy sets a day, and as high 
as eighty-two policies have been 
prepared by one operator in a single 
day. 

It is estimated that the company 
effects a saving of over one-third in 
policy typing alone. They are said 
to be highly satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained feeling that the equip- 
ment is efficient and economical and 
that, though theirs was the pilot in- 
stallation in the insurance field, 
maintenance and operating difficul- 
ties have been negligible. 








“Oh, Miss Hensilgerp, would you mind 
explaining your filing system to me?" 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


HEN TYPEWRITERS were first 
WV introduced they were placed 
on any available stand or table and 
the height of these stands was recom- 
mended to be approximately 26”, 
Today efficiency experts maintain 
that typing efficiency can be in- 
creased 15% by using desks which 
are approximately 28” high. 


The Ritchie sound absorbing type- 
writer cushions designed by the 
Safeguard Corporation have special 
air chamber corner pedestals which 
increase the height of typewriters 
thus giving new life to undersized 
desks. At the same time they are 
said to reduce noise, prevent s!ip- 
ping and eliminate office fatigue. 


READING IMPROVEMENT 


_aviget ir who are unable to 
get through their reading, and 
who live too far from an established 
reading improvement center, can 
now speed up their reading via 
home-study. Speed Reading Insti- 
tute, Inc. has announced the release 
of a correspondence course in speed 
reading. Originally used to speed 
up the reading of executive groups 
in the main offices of General Foods, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
McCormick and Company and other 
companies, the course has_ been 
packaged for home study to train 
executives in far flung company out- 
posts. 


The ten-session course, which has 
been licensed by the New York 
State Department of Education, is 
unique in that it does not rely on 
any mechanical equipment. [m- 
provement for the first few execu- 
tives to complete the course has 
averaged around 85% above start- 
ing speeds. 


The Institute reports that one 
correspondent, an executive in Syd- 
ney, Australia, had to secure an 
import license from the Australian 
custom officials, before he could ex- 
port the necessary dollars out of the 
country. The Australian, who pre- 
sented a voluminous brief of his 
need for greater reading speed, was 
so persuasive that he received the 
license within a week. 
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Recordak lets you match 
Microfilmer to Requirements 


Regardless of the size of your company, you’re sure to 
ind a Recordak Microfilmer that will give you all the 
advantages of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 

This is possible because Recordak doesn’t offer just 
me type of microfilmer—or two. Instead, it has a 
versatile line—5 microfilmers for recording office-size 
documents on 16mm. film; and 4 micro-file machines 
or recording larger documents, bound or unbound, on 
mm. film. Each designed with a specific group of 
companies—and their requirements—in mind. 

Thus, you never have to pay for features or refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably. Whatever you 
need in a microfilmer, Recordak has; whatever you 
don’t need, you needn’t buy or rent. 

As a result, even the smallest Recordak users get 
avings proportionate to those of the largest ones. 

It will pay you, definitely, to remember you can save 
with Recordak because you can choose! 


Learn how you can get the Recordak Microfilmer that 


matches your requirements on a most attractive purchase 
or rental basis. Write to Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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For example: The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
with 40-1 reduction ratio—the highest available today— 
gives you greatest number of pictures at lowest per-pic- 
ture cost. Built-in automatic feeder feeds over 500 check- 
size documents per minute—over 200 letter-size ones. All 
controls are at the operator’s finger tips. Accessory lens 
kits also permit microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 
24-1, 19-1. Price including one lens kit, $1800. Rental 
plan also available. 


For example: The Recordak Micro-File Machine, 
Model D, is recommended for documents, bound or un- 









bound, up to 25 x 36 inches in size. It gives you a choice 
of reduction ratios ranging from 8 to 1 to 20 to 1. And 16 
or 35mm. Recordak Micro-File Filni can be used inter- 
changeably. Approximately 40 exposures can be made per 
minute by simply stepping on foot pedal. Electric motor 
automatically operates shutter, advances film. Price, 
$2285. Rental plan also available. 
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THE SUPERVISOR 


OW many people believe 

that at some time in the fu- 

ture there will come a day 
when machines will be perfected so 
that there will be no mechanical 
errors, that the machines will not 
break down in the middle of an 
important run, and human beings 
will cease to make mistakes ? 


Machine Errors 


Seems very far fetched, doesn’t 
it? | guess we all will agree we will 
never live to see that time. We are 
witnessing a period, however, when 
the mechanical tools we use are so 
improved that the errors made by 
the machines themselves are of no 
great consequence in the over-all 
picture. 

I think we will all agree there 
are some conditions we can do 
nothing about, while there are some 
conditions that we must do a lot 
about. Government, law, politics, 
economic controls, unions, social 
changes, international _ relations, 
wars are a few of the things we can’t 
do much about. We can do a lot 
about human understanding, atti- 
tude, self-control, leadership, fair- 
ness, and many others. 

Management does not expect its 
supervisors to do anything about the 
first group. As a matter of fact they 
themselves cannot do very much 
about this group. But management 
does expect supervisors to do a lot 
about the second group. 

It is very important to manage- 
ment that the work in the office be 
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gotten out accurately and on sched- 
ule. This cannot be done, however, 
unless the personnel has _ been 
trained properly. The machines will 
only run as well as the operator 
who runs them does his job. 

Provided management has sup- 
plied all of the equipment that is 
necessary to produce the work, what 
other factor does management have 
to rely upon to see that the produc- 
tion schedule is kept up to date? 

The answer is personnel. But 
even if management has provided 
the personnel in sufficient numbers, 
does it always mean the work will 
be on schedule? The answer here is 
“No.” No matter how many people 
management supplies, the work will 
not be turned out properly unless 
the personnel is properly trained to 
do the job. 

Training therefore must be the 
key to efficient production. The 
supervisor cannot do the work him- 
self, and still do justice to his super- 
visory position. Supervision is in 
itself a job, and the supervisor must 
learn to delegate work if he is to be 
a supervisor. 

We all learn by doing. That is 
the key to the selection of personnel 
for advanced positions. Job rota- 
tion will soon convince the super- 
visor or the executive whether or 
not an individual can handle people. 
Varied training enables an em- 
ployee to secure an over-all knowl- 


edge of the business in a much 
shorter time than it would normally 
take, and permits the one in charge 
to observe the reactions not only 
of the one in training, but also the 
personnel supervised. 

Too many of us are prone to feel 
that since we came up the hard way, 
all others should do the same. We 
don’t realize that in the past few 
years new equipment has_ been 
brought into the office that makes 
jobs more specialized than they have 
ever been. With added refinement 
which has made possible increased 
production and likewise increased 
personnel, the executive becomes 
further removed from personal con- 
tact with employees. 


The Personal Touch 


Gradually the executive is losing 
some of the personal touch with his 
employees that was his pleasure a 
few years back. He can no longer 
call his employees by their first 
names. As a matter of fact he often 
does not know when a new et- 
ployee is employed except when he 
sees him at work. 

Instead of employing general o/- 
fice clerks the personnel depart- 
ment must now seek specialists in 
most every line of office work. Spe- 
cial skills are needed to run the 
equipment that is now in the office. 

What then is management going 
to do when these specialists cannot 
be found for the positions available ? 
The answer again is training. Man- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 
got rid of overtime for H. R. Toll 


Here’s how vital reports — printed at 6,000 lines per hour — 
cut bookkeeping work to a minimum and eliminate over- 
time for a Minneapolis distributor. 

The H. R. Toll Company reports such benefits from its 
Remington Rand punched-card installation as: on-time 
statements including complicated container demurrage cal- 
culations . . . automatic accounts receivable aging for faster, 
easier collections ...and inventory control by actual item 
turnover without guesswork. They also get such time-saving 
management facts as: fast, detailed sales analysis by prod- 
uct, salesman, territory . . . up-to-date facts on gross and net 


ALPHABETICAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
TABULATOR PUNCH SORTER 


profits... complete data for making decisions on pricing 
policies ... and automatic scheduling of overall operations. 

This profit-building idea shows clearly why your Reming- 
ton Rand representative is so well equipped to do the best 
job for you. After he gets all the facts about your problem, 
he is free to recommend the one method which will best 
suit your needs: manual, visible, photographic, machine, 
punched-card, electronic, or any combination of these meth- 
ods. He can also offer you any business service required for 
the efficient installation and operation of your system. Feel 
free to call him on any kind of management problem. 


GOOD EXAMPLE FOR SMALL FIRMS 


Certified Report #876 proves once again that small firms, 
as well as large, can profit by punched-card methods. This 
report shows in detail how the H. R. Toll Co. cut costs and 
eliminated overtime with Remington Rand punched-card 
methods. For your free copy, call Remington Rand in your 
city or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1281, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


HMemington. Frand 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





The Supervisor—from page 40 


agement must depend upon the su- 
pervisors to train their employees 
in the proper methods of production, 
and the supervisor must take the 
same position with the employees in 
training, advising and counseling as 
did the office executive of several 


years ago. 


Just what is a supervisor? A su- 
pervisor is one who has responsi- 
bility for directing others in the per- 
formance of work, and for inspect- 
ing with authority the results of 
that work. 


He Alone 


In other words, the supervisor 
must of necessity be “top manage- 
ment” to the employees under his 
direction. He and he alone is re- 
sponsible for the attitude the em- 
ployees have toward the organiza- 
tion. He must be a leader in all 
matters pertaining to business. He 
must counsel with them about their 
ambitions, their troubles and their 
social well-being. 


For the supervisor, the ability to 
get others to work effectively is both 
a moral obligation as well as a busi- 
ness responsibility. It is a moral 
obligation because he is in the best 
position to create an organization in 
which people can work effectively. 
Others outside his department are 
not in any position to do this. 

It is a business responsibility be- 
cause if the supervisor does not 
develop a working team, the busi- 
ness cannot be run successfully, and 
will not succeed as it should. 

Management expects that the su- 
pervisor be able to develop the art 
of making sound decisions. Some- 
times these decisions must be made 
quickly. It calls for discrimination, 
occasionally toughmindedness but 
above all an honest intellectual ap- 
proach. He must have the courage 
to translate his conclusions into a 
decision and action. 

The modern machine accountant 
has these following factors at his 
disposal with which to work: Man- 
power, machines, materials, meth- 
ods, and money. All of these are 
furnished by management and in 


return it expects production con- 
trol from the machine accountant, 
or supervisor. 

In order to achieve production 
control, the machine accountant 
must, with the materials furnished 
by management, insure that the 
work flows through the office—in 
the right quantity—of the right 
quality—at the right time—to the 
right place—at the right cost. 


Good Judgment 


All down through the ages, the 
capacity to anticipate and to dis- 
count bad ideas, and the capacity to 
sense in advance and to appropriate 
good ideas, without waiting for 
events to indicate their goodness or 
badness, has been considered the 
supreme achievement of man as a 
thinking animal. That is the quality 
in individuals that makes them lead- 
ers instead of followers. 

Good judgment is the result of 
careful thinking and planning in ac- 
vance, and there is no substitute for 
it. You can’t laugh off or scorn the 


(Continued on page 52) 





POWERFUL, NEW GOOD WILL BUILDERS! 


Ask for samples of 
these three books pre- 
pared for Great Cen- 
tral, Service Life and 
Cuna Mutual by our 


RETIREMENT BOOK 
4 COLORS on each of 32 pages! 


Describes in detail where and how to retire for those 
with small incomes. Books*have retailed for as 
much as 29¢ each. Insurance companies selling 

retirement or endowment policies can give 
them away to agents. Agents will buy them 
direct or through their companies. Send 

for samples on your business letterhead. 


staff of experts on in- 
surance art and copy. 
Cost: about 2¢ each 


in larger quantities. 


Send for samples of all 


books—stock and special! ‘i 





Each insurance company’s problems may vary 
and a specially prepared book may be the 
answer as in the case of many for whom we 
have done a grand job on just such books. 
Originators of “Comic Books for Industry”. 
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NEW YORK: 148 Lafayette St., Phone CAnal 6-4450, Teletype N.Y. 1-400 
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GUY FERGASON 


WHAT ARE FRINGE BENEFITS? 


RINGE benefits are _ those 

benefits or services which an 

employer offers his employees 
at no cost to the employees or at 
less than their cost to the employer. 
A simple definition for fringe bene- 
fits is almost impossible because 
there are so many situations in 
which the benefit and the cost of the 
benefit will vary. Let us say they 
are “inducements for continued 
services which are in addition to the 
regular monetary compensation.” 
Interest in fringe benefits should be 
directed to four aspects—(1) what 
specific items are commonly in- 
cluded in fringe benefits? (2) what 
is the cost of fringe benefits? (3) 
what value may be derived from 
these benefits ? and (4) what are the 
inconsistencies found in the use of 
fringe benefits ? 


Shortage of Personnel 


It is my opinion that the wide- 
spread interest in and use of fringe 
benefits springs principally from the 
fact that since 1939 there has been 
a shortage of office personnel. Var- 
ious companies have attempted to 
make employment more attractive 
by adding certain inducements. Al- 
though fringe benefits do add to the 
economic and financial security of 
employees, the original intention 
Was not security, but “secure—ity” 
(ability to attract applicants). It 
has been rather amusing to observe 
the competition that sprang up in 
broadening the benefits. During 
World War II, 1 recall reading an 
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employment advertisement in one 
of Chicago’s newspapers put in by 
a large candy company. Free box 
of candy was offered each week to 
each employee; free in-plant feeding 
(free lunch, and free dinner if em- 
ployee is working overtime) ; free 
taxi ride home to girls working in 
the evening (probably due to loca- 


There are many items 


tion of office) ; free life insurance; 
liberal vacation privileges available 
after one month or so of work (no 
doubt on a basis which was related 
to service) ; and other free services. 
Actually there was nothing unusual 
in the advertisement ¢xcept the 
abundant use of the word “free” in 
respect to things which normally 
would be added inducements for 
employment. 


In selling we call them “buyers’ 
premiums’—inducements to pur- 
chase from one specific seller as 
against other competing sellers. The 
proof of the sincerity with which 
fringe benefits have been integrated 
into the personnel and salary pro- 
grams will be seen when the eco- 
nomic cycle again swings to the 
point where there are more people 
than jobs. I predict that many em- 
ployers will drop some fringe bene- 
fits like they were hot potatoes. 
However, a closer scrutiny of these 
benefits may add some facts which 
will affect our viewpoint as well as 
our course of action. 


Items Included 


There are many items which can 
be included in fringe benefits—in 
some cases the inclusion (and the 
item) is subject to question. Only 
the more common items will be in- 
cluded in our analysis. 

1. Paid vacations. The trend has 
been to broaden the vacation period 
and relate it to the period of service. 
The common practice today is to 
allow two weeks’ paid vacation for 
one year’s service—the vacation pe- 
riod being taken at the company’s 
discretion, usually during the period 
April through October. After ten 
years’ service, the vacation period 
increases to three weeks each year— 
after twenty years’ service the vaca- 
tion period increases to four weeks 
each year. There are variations such 
as two weeks each year after one 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Fringe Benefits—Continued 


year’s service and through ten years’ 

service, and then one added day 

each year for each added year of 

continuous service over ten years 

T h e | not to exceed one month’s vacation 
/ (30 days). 

2. Sick leave with pay. In this area 

1p the practice varies widely with no 

PE common pattern. One approach is 


to allow a maximum of two weeks 


/ sick leave (per year) with pay after 

one year’s service—for each month 

y, | / of regular attendance and punctual 
reporting for work, the employee is 

. / given either one full day off the fol- 
fl ; S lowing month or has an added one 

; a half day to the vacation period. This 

: Me = | rewards punctuality and attendance. 

- : Most employees would rather satis 

Its e factorily meet the standards and ex 

“ pectations of their employers than tv 

surreptitiously take time off. When 

roman any employee takes advantage of the 

HERE'S ALL Gay employer’s generosity and under- 

weer standing, the flagrancy of the case 
usually permits easy solution 

severance. 

After the maximum of two weeks 
sick leave with pay, each case is han- 
dled on its individual merits by top- 
management. The employer has an 
obligation to the employee in hard- 
ship cases—the employee has an 
obligation to the employer as well 
as himself (the employee that is) to 
build a sound reputation for service 
and cooperation so as to merit addi- 
tional consideration in case of ad- 
versity. 

CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE... BY NUMBER “a J. Coffee periods and rest periods. 
<< This is one of the big problems fac- 

ing management today. Discipline 
has relaxed to the point that some 
A different, better desk pen—with “A companies will find it very difficult 
the ink fountain in the base instead : to enforce reasonable compliance 
of in the pen barrel. Pen instantly y with rules and regulations. There is 
fills itself each time you return it no doubt in my mind that employees 
to the socket. Always ready to are permitted to take advantage of 
write a full page or more every 5 the so-called “coffee hour” (and I 
: 2 8 do mean hour). The employees 
time you pick it up. have forgotten that these benefits 
Ask your stationer for a demonstration have been granted by managemeiit 
and are not obligations of manage- 
ment. In Detroit a considerable 


® lyf number of employers have a local 
caterer bring coffee to the employ- 

‘ ees’ desks in the morning when they 

< report to work. This removes tlie 


need to leave the desk for the morn- 
DESK PEN SETS cermertiee ing “eye-opener.” This is a sensi 

rencommany | ble and logical solution to a human 
custom and practice. 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. ONLY A FEW OF THE MORE = 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario POPULAR POINT STYLES SHOWN (Continued on page 50) 
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N THE August article I dis- 

cussed the principal qualifications 

a correspondence supervisor or 
instructor should have, and my rea- 
sons for high-lighting them. This 
was directed mainly at companies 
which are contemplating having a 
member of their own staff conduct a 
letter writing improvement program 
for them. However, most of the in- 
surance firms I’ve talked with do not 
have anyone who comes anywhere 
near meeting these necessary req- 
uisites, and are therefore looking for 
outside help. This brings up the 
interesting problem as to whether 
an outsider will be more effective 
than a company employee. 

The longer I am in the business 

. see what is being done by many 
other companies in this field... 
the more convinced I become that 
an outsider can do a better training 
job. That is, if he has the qualifica- 
tions previously mentioned, and 
here is why. 


Detached Viewpoint 


When someone has been asso- 
ciated for years with such a highly 
technical business as insurance, it is 
almost humanly impossible not to 
become thoroughly inoculated with 
its terminology and practices. These 
soon become so deeply ingrained, 
that the persons themselves do not 
realize they are beginning to adopt 
a language that is foreign to most 
laymen, and are quickly losing the 
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policyholders point of view. Let me 
give an actual example to illustrate 
this point. 

Not long ago a well-known insur- 
ance firm decided to issue a booklet 
to explain many of the terms used 
in their policies. This project was 
given to their advertising depart- 
ment. After working on it for 
months, they sent the completed 
copy to us for our opinion. Not only 
was it twice as long as necessary 

.. but their illustrations were 
completely mystifying . . . and their 
explanations of the various terms 
were almost as confusing as the orig- 
inals. As a result of our report, | 
think the project was dropped, 
though I cannot vouch for this. But 
the point to be gleaned is that the 
one department in the home office 
that should be able to write clear, 
understandable copy failed miser- 
ably. If such is the case, then how 
can you expect people who have no 
training in public relations and let- 
ter writing to turn out simple, effec- 
tive letters? It just can’t be done. 

Now let’s look at the other side 
of the picture. If you retain or hire 
a correspondence supervisor or con- 
sultant who is not too familiar with 
your business, he will more quickly 
spot any unfamiliar terms .. . or 
any of your policies and procedures 
which may be irritating the public. 
In other words, he will naturally 
have more of the policyholders’ 
view-point, and in turn be better able 


to pass it on to your staff, since he 
is not bound by traditions. 

The very fact that the employees 
of the four insurance concerns that 
have adopted our program know 
that | am not an “insurance man” 
... has resulted in their bending 
over backwards to express them- 
selves in plain, every day [¢nglish. 
Many times in reading their letters 
1 will pretend | do not understand 
what they are trying to convey. 
This literally forces them into using 
simple terminology most anyone 
can understand. The same is true 
with their policies and practices. Be- 
cause I am not aware of all the legal 
aspects of various situations . . 
and think more in terms of the 
policyholder . . . I’ve been able to 
pick many serious flaws in my clients 
procedures that have unknowingly 
been creating a great deal of ill will. 
Now what other advantages does an 
outsider have in conducting a corre- 
spondence program. The second one 
is almost equally important. 


Create More Confidence 


The chances are fifty to one that 
if you select a member of your own 
staff, some of your other employees 
will ask, “Since when has so and so 
become a letter writing expert’”— 
or words to that effect. Naturally, 
this will create a great deal of doubt 
and suspicion which will be difficult 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P141—The Idea That Led to Millions 
in Sales 


This booklet tells the story of the start, 
as short a time ago as 1936, of the use of 
comic books to present industry's story and 
the remarkable growth since then of this 
sales idea. Practically everybody is familiar 
with this medium and has seen one or more 
examples of it, but few people realize the 
scope of its use in dispensing information 
and developing good public relations. In 
general it may be used to provide informa- 
tion, to promote ideas, to assist in selling, 
as premiums and to recruit and teach sales 
personnel. This booklet explains these uses 
and gives examples of successful books. 


P142—A Career as Well as a Job 
for You in Insurance 


High on the list of the problems pres- 
ently facing insurance companies is that of 
securing and retaining capable personnel. 
Each year many young people enter the 
industry but in too many cases their stay 
is short and the turn-over in personnel is 
excessive. This booklet is designed to im- 
prove this condition by educating new re- 
cruits as to the future positions open to 
them in the industry. 


P143—How to Handle Five Tiresome 
Office Jobs 


The short supply of clerical personnel is 
due not only to the fact that the number 
of persons required has increased sharply 
and is still growing but to the conditions 
under which the work is proving less and 
less attractive to a younger generation 
which has a rising proportion of high school 
and college graduates. This booklet deals 
with five tiresome jobs found in the mail 
room of both large and small offices and tells 
how they can be mechanized to remove the 
dullness of repetitive operations. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


to overcome ...no matter how 
good that person may be. [| have 
seen this very same thing happen 
many times, and spoil whatever good 
might have been accomplished. 

Then, too, an outsider does not 
become involved with personalities, 
rank, or office politics . which 
exist in every company small 
or big. This keeps friction at a 
minimum, and enables him to se- 
cure cooperation from almost every- 
one. Another point to remember is 
who would dare to criticize his 
boss’s letters . . . or those written 
by “higher-ups.” Not if he ever ex- 
pects to get anywhere in the com- 
pany. Yet, in many cases, the let- 
ters written by officers are the poor- 
est of the lot. So you can now see 
that a person who is not officially a 
part of your own company does have 
a distinct advantage in this respect, 
and is therefore in a better position 
to make your program a complete 
success. 

Many insurance firms pick some- 
one from within their own personnel 
to conduct a correspondence pro- 
gram for the sole reason that they 
think it will cost them less. If you 
have only ten to fifteen correspond- 
ents this may be true . . . though 
the service planned for smaller com- 
panies will enable them to enjoy 
practically the same professional 
help larger clients now receive. But 
to continue with our discussion of 
costs. 


Usually Costs Less 


When you retain the service of a 
reputable and experienced corre- 
spondence consultant, you contract 
for a definite amount of work for a 
specific fee. If he is at all interested 
in building his reputation, he will 
probably do more than he actually 
contracted for to make your pro- 
gram a success. Furthermore, if he 
knows his job, he will not have to 
spend weeks or months experiment- 
ing ...as someone not familiar 
with this type of work would be 
forced to do. This fact alone can 
save a great deal of time and money. 

Not only that, if you pick some- 
one who is already doing other work, 
both jobs are likely to suffer. So 
don’t kid yourself into thinking you 
will save money by having someone 


already on your payroll attempt to 
conduct such a course for you.. | 
could name at least ten insurance 
firms that have learned this lesson 
the hard way. 

Let’s be frank about the question 
of correspondence improvement 

. which is one of the latest but 
least understood subjects in the field 
today. It is unfortunate but true 
that many concerns have started 
such a program merely to be “in the 
swim” ... but give it little more 
than lip service. When you selected 
your advertising, public relations, 
personnel or promotion managers, 
you did so because you believed they 
knew their jobs, and you paid them 
accordingly. Is it fair to expect, 
therefore, that someone who has had 
no experience in this work and all of 
its ramifications ...or is just 
fresh out of a classroom .. . to 
bring about a real improvement in 
your company’s correspondence. Of 
course not. Yet, that is exactly what 
over fifty insurance firms I know of 
are trying to do to-day. 


No Other Medium 


If you are against retaining an 
outsider, stop and consider how 
many times you have called in some- 
one to do a highly specialized job 

. as this one most certainly is. 
Or, you may have an advertising 
agency working with your advertis- 
ing department. But whomever you 
select as a correspondent supervisor 
or consultant, remember this one 
point. There is no other medium 
you can use to maintain friendly 
relations with your policyholders 
and back up your men in the field 
that is more effective and less ex- 
pensive than good letters. So don't 
try to cut corners or have just any- 
one conduct your program for you. 
Whether he is an “insider” or an 
“outsider,” be sure he has the 
proven ability to teach your people 
to write letters that will build good 
will and expand your business. For 
after all, this is the only reason you 
should ever consider having your 
own correspondence program. 

All I’ve been trying to do in my 
last two articles is to present both 
sides of the case, and let the reader 
be the judge . . . based on his own 
requirements. I sincerely hope | 
have been helpful. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A new and exciting experience awaits you 
on your next visit to New York City where 
IBM has installed its latest model 
Electronic Data Processing Machines in 
the IBM Hall of Products. 


To see these electronic machines in action 

is stimulating and thought-provoking. The 
astonishing speed of calculation and prodigious 
memory capacity, which makes use of magnetic 
drums, magnetic tapes and electrostatic 
storage tubes, are significant developments 


in the computing field. 


The staff in attendance and IBM Insurance 
Representatives will welcome your visit to 
witness a demonstration of this advanced 
computer. 


Make a note to visit this highly interesting 
electronic exhibit. The Hall of Products 

is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P. M., 
Mondays through Fridays, 





Why not 
Increase 
typing 
production 


You save on the average only 1 cent a day per 
machine by keeping typewriters 10 years instead of 
five. 

You therefore spend only 1 cent a day for each 
brand-new Royal Standard when you trade in at 
5 years. Advantages? Plenty .. . 

. . boosted morale 
. . better employee relations 
. clean, crisp typing that does credit to your 
business 
. . better work done more easily 
. and more work done faster. 


New Royal Standards have many features found 


And your brand-new Royals 


will turn out 


more work faster and easier. 


on no other office machines. Jn business offices, they 


are the 214 to 1 favorite among people who type. So 
they must offer something more. 


Call your Royal Representative. Let him show 
you the finest, most rugged precision writing ma- 
chine ever built. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


QYAL 


STANDARD ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Call your Royal Representative (He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


*” Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 

Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
To 
76. 
77. 
8I. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
wt 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 


7. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Fringe Benefits—from page 44 


4. Insurance benefits. The growth 
of industrial insurance benefits is 
the one outstanding development of 
the past two or three decades that 
has contributed to the employees’ 
economic security. Group life in- 
surance, retirement income benefits 
(over and beyond social security), 
and hospital, medical assistance and 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
form the bulwark of the insurance 
benefit group. Most of these plans 
are partially contributory on the part 
of the employee, especially as they 
pertain to life and hospital insurance. 
Retirement income benefits are often 
used by management as inducements 
for continued service especially in 
face of high personal income tax 
rates which eat up the bulk of salary 
increases and other direct and added 
compensation plans. 


Medical Assistance 


There are, no doubt, other bene- 
fits such as medical assistance 
through first aid departments, dis- 
counts on merchandise purchased 
through the company, legal advice, 
in-plant feeding and so on. We in- 
tend to write about medical assist- 
ance and first aid services in our 
November article. Industrial medi- 
cine is a growing branch of medicine 
—because it is self-supporting from 
the company’s standpoint in that it 


ano of OPPORTUNIT 


'Y OPEN 


is intended to reduce absenteeism 

and, therefore, the cost of absentee- 

ism, we do not include it in our list 
of fringe benefits for which we have 
estimated a cost. 

In estimating the cost of fringe 
benefits, we have had only one point 
in mind—not to develop an argu- 
ment as to whether our estimate is 
realistic, but to impress on the 
reader the relative importance of 
fringe benefits. Our estimate should 
be reproduced in order to show the 
basis of the estimate— 

Percent of cost of regular payroll 
reflected in estimated cost of fringe 
benefits: 

1. Vacations—we have taken 

three weeks vacation per 

year as the average vacation. 

Based on percent of one year 

(52 weeks) this represents— 

2. Sick leave—we have taken 

only one week in each 52 

weeks as being the average 

time off with pay. This rep- 

resents— 

3. Coffee hour—we have al- 

lowed 15 minutes in the 

morning and 15 minutes in 

the afternoon for each of five 

days per week and 4% 

weeks per month. This totals 

1034 hours per month out of 

173 hours per month, based 

on a 40 hour week. This 

represents— 

4. Insurance 

have included 


benefits—we 
group life, 


(010 MEN WITH VISION 


..- AND OPPORTUNITIES ARE YOURS 
IN THIS GREAT REGION TOPAY! 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE revealed to Amer- 
icans the vast extent and rich possibilities of the west. 
This major event in our history serves as a lasting trib- 
ute to the vision of Jefferson. 


Today in the great, rich region west of the Mississippi, 


still prevails,” 


“where the spirit of the pioneer 


is where National Reserve Life, a $146,000,000 organization, is marching 


ahead in a big expansion program that offers opportunity. 

We want men who feel they can qualify for General Agency opportunity—and who are 
desirous of a life time career with a truly agency minded company. This type man wants 
to make only one change—and that a permanent one. 

Saleable merchandise, Proved, Effective Leadership and complete Home Office cooper- 


ation assure achievement to the man willing to work for success. 
"Get on the Go" with National Reserve! 


confidentially. 


All inquiries considered 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 


S. H. WITMER, 


Chm. of the Board, H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
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hospitalization, | workmen’s 
compensation and retirement 
income; also U. S. Govern- 
ment Social Security insur- 
ance as represented by Old 
Age Benefit and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation (payroll 
taxes). This is estimated to 
represent— 


The total estimated cost of 
these fringe benefits as ex- 
pressed in a percent of reg- 
ular payroll is— 


Value Derived 


The answer to the question of 
what value is derived from frinve 
benefits lies in the manner in which 
the benefits are offered and admin- 
istered. The indulgent father who 
gives his son everything that he (thie 
son) desires, does not create grati- 
tude and reliability in his son. The 
contrary is too often true—indul- 
gence breeds petulance, self-interest 
and indolence. The average en- 
ployee views his employment as a 
total affair. He weighs the value of 
continued employment in terms of 
the working atmosphere, promo- 
tional opportunities, financial _ re- 
ward (which includes the value 
placed on fringe benefits by the em- 
ployee), the ease with which he (the 
employee) can shift to another posi- 
tion in another company, the eco- 
nomic security which he thinks the 
company affords and the prestige of 
the work. 

When fringe benefits are taken for 
granted as being a “right” which the 
employees demand, their value as a 
contributant to increased produc- 
tivity and job satisfaction is ques- 
tionable. When these benefits are 
viewed in their proper light as being 
additional considerations offered hy 
the employers at the employers’ ex- 
pense, to serve as an incentive by 
the very fact that these benefits re- 
lieve the anxieties arising out of the 
uncertainties of the future, they 
serve a beneficial place in our total 
salary administration plan. There is 
nothing offered free—everything has 
a price tag. A large part of the 
total employees’ salary and welfare 
costs are represented by fringe benc- 
fits. Whenever management offers 
a service, benefit or gratuity and 
fails to receive an adequate return 
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(whether direct or indirect), the 
fault lies with management. 
Employees must be capable of 
responding before any favorable 
reaction can be anticipated. There is 
no better way to insure the proper 
response from the employees than 
to provide trained, intelligent super- 
vision. In the final analysis, it is the 
supervisor who personalizes the 
fringe benefits to the employees’ ad- 
vantage and understanding. 


Use Must Be Consistent 


Probably because I deal with the 
problems of management and come 
face to face with the causes of the 
failures in varioys personnel and 
ihanagement programs (failure to 
produce anticipated results), I have 
developed rather definite opinions as 
to “how things should be done.” 
This tendency obviously outcrops in 
my articles because the ordinary and 
understandable mistakes are so im- 
pressed on my mind. For instance, 
have you ever taken time to analyze 
a situation which exists in some 
companies in which the management 
is very progressive in providing the 
latest office equipment ; in providing 
an excellent place to work with all 
the fringe benefits that we have dis- 
cussed in this article; in analyzing 
and improving office procedures; in 
doing all the obvious things which 
should increase efficiency. In the 
face of this almost lavish treatment, 
efficiency is low, turnover of clerical 
personnel is high and discontentment 
rampant. “Why? Why?” Manage- 
ment asks. “What have we done or 
failed to do that is so serious that 
all these things that we have done 
have failed to produce acceptable 
end results ?” 

The answer is easy, but often dis- 
believed. As you make the job in- 
creasingly valuable by providing 
fringe benefits and by improving 
the working place and working at- 
mosphere, you make it more diffi- 
cult for the employee to leave your 
services and seek work elsewhere. 
You have created a captive group of 
employees. This in itself is satisfac- 
tory. You want and should expect 
your employees to remain with you. 
The “rub comes in” when we con- 
sider how we treat the employees in 
respect to supervision. Here are the 
employees, drawn to the employer 
because of the desirability and value 
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What is REAL job security? 


it’s a | ver 


ECURITY 


RANCHISE 


As a thoughtful insurance man, you are properly concerned about 


your own future. But what is job security? Isn't it more than 


just what's in your contract? We think it is much more. 


That's why we not only include 


... liberal compensations for sales achievement 


... extra bonus for quality business 


...non-contributory provision for old age 


but we go beyond the contract with many plus factors: 


... group insurance plan for agents 


... bonus prize point earnings 


... all expense paid vacation-conventions 


... salable merchandise with effective sales aids 


... extensive education and training helps 


... aggressive, progressive company philosophy 


to give you real job security—a Lifetime Security Franchise. 


As Powell B. McHaney, President, says, “For those who possess 


the ability, the energy and the determination to succeed, we believe 


L S F provides a franchise on happiness.”’ 


General American Life 


One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





of the various positions, being irri- 
tated, belittled, dominated and even 
insulted by stupid supervision. 
There can be only two results from 
this situation—voluntary severance 
or reduced work application. 
Captive audiences, as well as cap- 
tive employees, must be very care- 
fully handled—or the result is re- 
sentment. To me this is an en- 
lightened attitude that attempts to 
sell policies and procedures rather 
than to rely on force, authority and 
edict. This is not an exaggerated 
presentation of a situation. I shall 


continue to use every opportunity 
given me to preach the doctrine of 
sound supervision. If | must mount 
a soap-box, be it so—but the truth 
still remains—the answer to most of 
our personnel and production prob- 
lems lies in trained supervision. In 
the office we deal with only four fac- 
tors, namely: men, methods, ma- 
chines and materials. Management’s 
job is the adroit and skillful com- 
bination of those elements in the 
right proportions so as to achieve 
the best results at the least expense. 
It is being done. 
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The Supervisor—from page 42 


fellow who comes up with the right 
answer, if you know that he was 
the one who solved the problem. 
There are no tricks to getting 
along with people. Emerson had 
the right thought when he said, 
“What you are, speaks so loudly 
I can’t hear what you say.” Since 
what we are and what we think are 
inseparable, our attitude toward our 
employees as a group is far more 








For every arm with which the 
Hindu god Krishna protected 
some aspect of a devotee’s 
life, you can offer tangible 
economic protection to your 
clients, in one of the many 
Columbian National Life 
insurance plans. 


In event of sickness, 
injury, or hospitalization, 
for illness or surgery 


Family Hospital 
Expense Policy 
Columbian Accident 
Expense Policy 
Individual Hospital 
Expense Policy 
Individual Sickness 

Expense Hospital Policy 
Preferred Risk 

Disability Policy 
Columbian 

Disability Policy 
Columbian Selective 

Accident Policy 


The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
ie LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


BOSTON 12, MASSACHUSETTS 
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important than all the advertised, 
people-persuading tricks we can 
learn during our lives. 

If you find that you are referring 
to your employees as “they” in- 
stead of as individuals then it is time 
that you checked up on your atti- 
tude toward them. For the same 
reason if you find that your em- 
ployees refer to management as 
“they” you should again check up, 
not on the employees but on your- 
self, and your attitude toward them. 
Don’t train, or set an example for 
your employees to follow the “gen- 
eralities line.” Teach them to think 
in direct terms, as you should think 
also. 


Natural Pride 


There are no two employees alike. 
They all differ in disposition, per- 
sonality, background, health, experi- 
ence, morale, ambition, etc., but each 
one of them is very proud of him- 
self as the Creator has made him. 

Every normal human being needs 
to be recognized as an individual 
before he can be and do his best. 
Those who fail to get such recog- 
nition from their employers will get 
it elsewhere. And with recognition 
being given elsewhere, loyalty too 
will soon go to the same path. 
Each employee knows his own re- 
placeability and the insecurity that 
goes along with it. 

The thing that employees can’t 
always see is the opportunity, even 
though doing repetitive tasks, for 
promotion through service. If this 
is not clearly explained to them 
they are easily influenced by out- 
siders who do offer recognition, se- 
curity and personal gain. 


What Management Expects 


What does top management ex- 
hect from the machine accountant? 
Exactlv the same things that he ex- 
nects from those who work under 
his direction. 

Here are a few things that the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion found through a study of more 
than 3,000 clerical employees that 
were rated by some’300 supervisors. 
The first ten of sixteen basic traits 
that the supervisors found to be most 
desired were: ability to work with 
others ; adaptability ; attitude toward 
the company; common sense; co- 


operativeness; courtesy; depend- 
ability ; disposition; efficiency; and 
initiative. 

Doesn’t it seem strange that the 
average company will spend more 
time and money investigating the 
purchase of a piece of equipment 
than it will in the selection of its 
employees. No one would think of 
purchasing a piece of equipment 
without first determining whether or 
not that equipment will do the job 
for which it is to be purchased. 

Yet companies will hire an em- 
ployee without convincing them- 
selves that the new person will be 
able to do the job assigned, that he 
will fit into the picture in that de- 
partment, and that he has the ability 
to progress in a manner that will 
assure the company it has made a 
sound investment. 

Those in supervisory positions get 
a chance to talk to prospective em- 
ployees before they are employed. 
What do they judge in an applicant ¢ 
Do they have a mental picture of 
what they want in the applicant 
when they are interviewing him? 
The majority don’t have. 

Before one can judge an applicant 
satisfactorily, employ him, and then 
place him in the right ‘job, he needs 
to do two things: 1. Analyze the 
job to be filled, and set the stand- 
ards required for the successful per- 
formance of that job. 2. Establish 
a pattern of the type of employee de- 
sired. 

The job analysis should show: 
1. A breakdown, step by step of the 
work to be performed, and the time 
that can be allotted to each function 
of the job. The time element can be 
rough but the analysis must be com- 
plete and in detail. 2. The personal 
requirements necessary to fill the 
job. These would be the mental, 
physical, educational and social fac- 
tors required. It should also be de- 
termined if any previous work ex- 
perience is necessary. 

It is my firm belief that unless the 
supervisor or department head has 
the above facts before him when 
he interviews the prospective em- 
ployee he cannot possibly make a 
proper selection. So much depends 
on the original selection that it can- 
not be overemphasized. It must be 
borne in mind that the company has 
a responsibility toward that new 
person, in that a true picture of the 
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job must be shown so that the appli- 
cant knows from the start what (in 
general) the true facts are about his 
job. 

I believe the first three months a 
new employee is on the job will set 
the pattern for his future behavior 
in the office. 

To work effectively with and 
through widely differing individuals, 
we must learn to know each and 
every one like a book. We must 
learn his personality, peculiarities, 
interests, ambitions, his feelings, his 
health and condition and above all 
his ever-changing mind. 


One Choice to Make 


We have only one choice to make 

either we are going to contact all 
of our employees one at a time reg- 
ularly as personal acquaintances and 
as friends or we will have to deal 
with them in groups as strangers. 
Why is frequent personal contact 
necessary in the training of new em- 
ployees ? 

The O’Toole Associates, well- 
known management consultants, say 
that there are three laws of learn- 
ing : 

The Law of Readiness: Learning 
involves interest, desire, willingness 
and proper conditions. Both the 
trainee and trainer must have inter- 
est, desire and willingness to learn. 
We must set up proper conditions to 
aid the training. 

The Law of Effect: Learning re- 
sults in satisfaction to the trainee 
and the trainer. Failure to learn 
causes defeatism and harms morale. 
The Law of Exercise: Learning in- 
volves repetition. Practice makes 
perfect. A trainee must have the op- 
portunity to practice his knowledge 
under direction, to develop skill. 

It is very necessary that the 
trainer or supervisor create in the 
new employee, as quickly as possible 
the Law of Readiness, which is in- 
terest, desire, and willingness to 
learn. There is always a reason for 
behavior in an individual. In a great 
many cases, the behavior of an in- 
dividual can be traced to the first 
few months of his employment and 
usually because someone didn’t take 
the time to properly train him in the 
fundamentals of the job. In dealing 
with employees, we must approach 
the trouble in the same manner that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LADIES’ MAN 


Cherchez la femme (or find the woman) said the 
French detective. And the little lady is also an import- 
ant factor in closing the sale of a life or accident and 
health policy. That Bankers National policies appeal to 
the lady of the house is borne out by the sales record 
of our agents. Our ALL IN ONE PLAN is guaranteed 
to have a “way with the women” because it insures the 
household against injury, sickness, death and old age 
in one package. Then, too, the gals will appreciate the 


friendly service that is a part of a Bankers National pol- 


icy. Why not see how this sound and progressive com- 
pany can help your sales. Write today for details. 
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The Supervisor—Continued 


we would mechanical trouble—there 
must be a cause and a cure. 

It goes without saying the ma- 
chine accountant must know his job 
thoroughly. He must be well versed 
not only in the jobs under his super- 
vision but he must also have a work- 
ing knowledge of the jobs ahead of 
him. How else can he hope to suc- 
ceed ? 


A Leader 


What do people look for in a 
leader? It seems to me that em- 
ployees as a whole want to follow a 
leader who is not afraid—not afraid 
of his position, not afraid of his own 
boss, not afraid to tackle a tough 
job, not afraid of the people who 
work for him, and not afraid of 
honest mistakes—either his or 
theirs. 

Leaders are men who have faith 
in the ability of their work to speak 
for itself, they are not afraid of their 
jobs or of anyone who threatens 
their jobs. They are always free of 
self-consciousness, and they are al- 


ways themselves whether with top 
executives or with their own men on 
the job. 

Successful management is in the 
direction of people and not in the 
direction of things. Whenever you 
reach the point where you feel that 
no one else can handle your work 
as well as you can handle it, you 
are slipping. Business - sometimes 
loses its best leaders but still carries 
on and progresses. 

Management expects a great deal 
from its machine accountant. A very 
important function of the machine 
accountant is planning, work sim- 
plification and the control of the 
work loads. The prime objective of 
any work load control program or 
cost control is the establishing of a 
cost conscious personnel. 

Before controlling the work how- 
ever, the system through which i 
flows should be as free of obstacles 
as possible. Any improvement in 
method will probably improve the 
flow of the work, but the best sys- 
tem will not control or eliminate the 
peaks and valleys of production. 

Work simplification and controls 
must go on. As we progress we will 


find that it is a continuing problem. 
However, despite all of the stand- 
ards that can be set up, and with all 
of the controls working perfectly, 
there is no substitute for the loyalty 
and compulsion in every employee 
to want to do his best. Individual 
initiative and enthusiasm will some- 
times prove far more effective than 
all of the controls that can be set up. 
It is possible to have both, but it 
takes a lot of human understanding 
and complete cooperation between 
management and the employees to 
make it work. 


C.L.U. CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 


OUTHERN METHOpIsT University, 

Dallas, is conducting a C.L.U. 
correspondence course in parts A to 
D beginning in September and Oc- 
tober. The course consists of some 
30 lessons, designed to prepare for 
international examinations, at a cost 
of $28 for tuition. Registrations 
have come from 30 states and 2 
overseas territories. 
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COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 
LLOYD M. BAUMAN, Vice President 
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INVESTIGATE .. . 


Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 





1300 Grant Street 


Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


A ONE-MAN ACCIDENT CAMPAIGN 
recently inaugurated by H. 
Ferrell Jernigan, Birmingham agent. 
A summation of the first four 
months of the campaign follows: 


was 


He mailed 350 letters to execu- 
tives and owners of manufacturing 
plants. 

He got 95 appointments by follow- 
ing up with a phone call three days 
after mailing the letter. 

He got 60 immediate interviews, 
with 35 pending. 

He wrote 19 accident applications, 
with $2,037 in premiums. 

He wrote two employee life cases 
totalling $43,000 volume, and got an 
appointment for one more. 

He wrote one individual life policy 
with a $277.20 premium. 

He lined up one business accident 
case of eight persons, 

He submitted one group life pro- 
posal, and obtained an appointment 
to take a census for another group 
case. Both include 25 persons. 

As he swung into the fifth month, 

he was still working on his 350 
letters. He can’t see now how he 
could possibly “run out of pros- 
pects.” 
TO COVER TOMORROW’S CLIENTS to- 
day, write juvenile life and accident. 
The juvenile market was consistently 
ignored by the ordinary life com- 
panies until a few years ago. That 
this is no penny ante proposition is 
evidenced by the fact that The 
Travelers considers Juvenile appli- 
cations up to $100,000 under the 
regular underwriting rules. 

For the producer, juvenile is al- 
most an embarrassment of riches. 
There are probably few recorded 
instances of a father turning down a 
seriously presented thrift program 
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for his son or daughter. Further- 
more, the premium dollars devoted 
to building for Junior’s future can 
do an essential family protection job 
right now for father. The answer, 
never clear-cut, unless you're talking 
with wealthy families or trustees or 
grandparents or uninsurable fathers, 
is roughly as follows: 

When, to explore a family’s total 
needs, you use the educational ap- 
proach, show the father that his 
fundamental dual problem (living 
too long, dying too soon) can be 


solved by retirement income 65 with 
twenty-year term. Unless a father 
is forty, or so, this plan costs less 
than an endowment age eighteen 
with payor clause. There are, of 
course, attractive cash values in the 
father’s contract that can be used 
“when you need the money most; 
Junior’s college, for example.” 
When a client is “not interested 
in any more insurance, definitely, pos- 
itively, period,” ask him about guar- 
anteeing the financial success of his 
children, or, if a bit later, he would 
like to see his children with fine 
savings programs of their own, 
“much like yours.” Any of the juve- 
nile contracts will keep the conversa- 


tional ball spinning and most likely 
salvage a sale. The reason for this 
happy turn is that by the time you 
have explained the payor clause (“‘It 
guarantees accumulation of the fund 
until Junior is twenty-five in the 
event of your death or permanent 
total disability”), Dad has bought 
either your juvenile plan or, pigeon- 
holing the juvenile, he has dis- 
covered an entirely new life need of 
his own. 

When, in response to a query, or 
in developing a complete family pro- 


gram, or, perhaps, in recognition of 
the inevitable, you decide to sell 
juvenile, any simple explanation 
cuts the mustard. A popular talk 
goes like this: 

“Tn a few years, Bobby will marry, 
have a family of his own, and need 
insurance for the same reasons you 
need it now. He can get coverage 
now for ‘half price.’ At his age, he 
can get twenty pay or retirement in- 
come for the price you have to pay 
for ordinary. One of these savings 
plans would make a wonderful start 
for Bobby—something he’d always 
be grateful to you for. Both of these 
plans are good. Which would you 
like him to have?” 
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‘The Almanac says...‘‘Fair and Warmer’’ 


And right now you would be up to your knees 
in the South 40. The road looks like 2 stream, 
the rain barrel has overflowed and something 
better be done about the cistern. Not to mention 
the drips of water that Ma is trying to catch with 
pans in the upstairs bedrooms. Some predicting. 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you can prepare 
for the future on the basis of what happens to 
most people and still take care of the exceptions. 


Certainly the best preparation is life insurance 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


—Union Central life insurance with its policies 
and combinations of policies to meet every life 
insurance neec from birth to age 70. 


And the Union Central agent is also an up-to- 
the-minute insurance man. The best policy of 
twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy 
today. Times change. The needs of people 
change. An alert, cooperative Home Office keeps 
all Union Central agents fully informed, helps 
them with the proper sales tools to make Union 
Central life insurance serve people best in terms 
of today’s needs—projected reasonably and logi- 
cally into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


HE life insurance industry, 

which has expanded at a 

rate which has_ surpassed 
inost of the optimistic forecasts, ap- 
pears to have substantial future 
growth ahead of it. It is one of the 
basic financial industries in the 
country and is the most widely used 
form of protection and thrift. Three 
out of four families in the United 
States own life insurance, a fourfold 
increase since the beginning of the 
century. Clearly, the industry has 
exhibited an exceedingly favorable 
rate of growth and appears to have 
a promising future potential for the 
years ahead. The constructive long 
term outlook for the industry is one 
of the factors which should be given 
considerable weight in determining 
how attractive certain of the life in- 
surance company stocks are at this 
time. There are, of course, many 
other factors involved. This brief 
article attempts to cover certain of 
these factors in summary form. 

1) Life insurance stocks have 
shown an impressive record of cap- 
ital growth over the past decade, and 
appear to have many of the basic 
characteristics of “growth equities.” 
2) The high rate of personal and 
corporate Federal income taxes is 
appreciably in excess of the rate for 
capital gains for corporations and 
individuals in the higher tax brack- 
ets; hence, many investors feel that 
equities with strong capital gain pos- 
sibilities offer a definite advantage 
from the standpoint of potential in- 
come tax incidence. 

3) The largest portion of earnings 
is customarily retained in the busi- 
ness and is invested at a favorable 
rate of earnings for the stockhold- 
ers; in effect, a large portion of 
earnings is being compounded for 
the future benefit of the stockhold- 
ers. 

4) Premium writings and insurance 
in force should continue to grow, re- 
flecting such factors as increase in 
population, high level of national 
income, effective sales organizations, 
growing acceptance of newer types 
of policies, e.g., group policies, acci- 
dent and health policies, etc. 
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G. W. JENNINGS 
Research Department 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


5) Underwriting experience should 
benefit from improving mortality 
rates; which have declined with 
higher standard of living, modern 
drugs and surgery techniques, ad- 
vances in public health and sanita- 
tion standards, etc. 

6) Investment income should rise 
with growth in invested assets and 
higher interest ,rates. 

7) There is a favorable degree of 
shelter from high corporate income 
tax rates, as the effective tax rate 
on life insurance companies is gen- 
erally about six and one-half per 
cent of taxable investment income. 
8) Conservative accounting policies 
charge the major portion of the costs 
of acquiring new business to ex- 
penses in the year in which their 
business is written, thus deferring 
the benefits from the new business. 
9) Stated book values do not reflect 
the substantial value of the business 
in force, and also do not include any 
value for goodwill, agency organiza- 
tions, etc. 

10) In a period of inflationary in- 
fluences, there are favorable growth 
prospects. 

11) Substantial defensive qualities 
exist in a deflationary period as 
policyholders are prone to retain 
their policies, not letting them lapse, 
and investment income tends to 
hold up well with the investment 
portfolios comprised primarily of 
fixed income securities. 


Disadvantages 


On the debit side there are some 

reasons why investments in stock 
life insurance companies might not 
appear so attractive: 
1) Stock companies will have con- 
tinued or increased competition from 
the mutual companies which are the 
largest factor in the industry; the 
actions of the latter can have a 
major influence on the level of in- 
dustry premium rates, liberality of 
policyholders’ dividends, etc. 


‘minimized 


2) There is the possibility of in- 
creased competition arising from the 
substantial expansion of sales and 
agency facilities of both stock and 
mutual companies over the past 
decade, and particularly the last 
few years. 

3) Possibility of invasion of the 
Federal government into the field of 
compulsory insurance, extension of 
social security, etc. 

4) Potential increase in mortality 
rates in event of World War III, 
to a degree by 
clauses which reduce liability. 
5) Improved longevity has an ad- 
verse effect on the insurance earn- 
ings of certain policies (annuities). 
6) While no change in legislation 
concerning the method of which life 
insurance companies calculate their 
Federal income tax liability appears 
likely, any revision would probably 
increase such liability. 

7) Possible increase of unionization 
of personnel in industry and higher 
salary scales. 

8) Market prices appear high in 
view of the historical pattern of the 
price-earnings relationships. Fur- 
thermore, the stocks are generally 
selling at a premium over book val- 
ues, whereas during the earlier part 
of the last decade the stocks sold at 
discounts from the stated book 
values. 

9) The market values of the large 
bond portfolios have declined mate- 
rially with the rise in interest rates, 
and would decline further in the 
event of firmer money rates. 

10) Yields on current market prices 
are low, and are substantially less 
than those for other equities, pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds. 

11) Limited marketability of shares 
—small number of shares outstand- 
ing and inactive trading. 

While the prospective investor 
should analyze carefully the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in any given 
insurance situation relative to his 
own individual investment require- 
ments, it appears that selected life 
insurance stocks may well offer fa- 
vorable opportunities for capital 
growth over the coming years. 


war 
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See How the New Manhattan Life 


JUVENILE POLICIES 
Offer Important PLUS Features 


It’s BRAND NEW and DIFFERENT! 


Progressive 
Juvenile Endowment 


provides benefits all through life. 
(Example based on one unit 
of P.J.E. Policy) 


1) Benefits before Age 15 depend on which 
of 5 plans is selected. 


2) Benefit Ages 15 through 17: $1,000, then 
starts increasing at 18. 


3) Between ages 18 and 21 here’s what 
happens: 
Benefit Age Benefit 


Premium remains fixed. Never changes. 


4) Between Ages 21-65: 
$5,000 Benefit Continues. 
5) At Age 65: A choice of: 
a) CASH ENDOWMENT OF $5,000 PLUS 
ANY ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS. 
b) Monthly income for life. 
c) Paid-up participating whole life policy 
plus cash. 


Besides Progressive Juvenile Endowment, 
Manhattan Life has 


9 Other Juvenile 
Endowments 
Endowment at 17 Endowment at 23 
Endowment at 18 10 Year Endowment 
Endowment at 19 20 Year Endowment 
Endowment at 20 Endowment at 65 
20 Payment Endowment at 65 


Ask about the 2 New Options at Age 20 in 
the Revised 


College Education and 
Endowment-Annuity Policy 


An all-life plan providing 4 EDUCATIONAL 
PAYMENTS plus insurance protection and 
retirement income. 





N its new Juvenile Policies, The Manhattan Life offers 
to acceptable purchasers two all-important optional 
“Extras” that add up to complete juvenile insurance. 





1) MONTHLY, INCOME FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHILD in 
event of the death of the purchaser. Income extends to and 
including the Age 25 anniversary, or during the premium 
period if shorter. 


2) ALL PREMIUMS WAIVED up to the Age 25 anniversary, 
or maturity of the policy if prior to that age, in event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the purchaser. 


Either, or both, of these optional extra features now 
available for a small additional premium to insurable 
purchasers of amy Manhattan Life Juvenile Plan. 





Waiver of Premium on Child Automatically Included 


With any Manhattan Life Juvenile Policy, there is auto- 
matically included without specific extra charge the 
Waiver of Premium Benefit on the insured child. This 
means that between ages 5 and 60 should the insured child 
become totally and permanently disabled, premiums on 
the basic policy will be waived. 


All MANHATTAN LIFE JUVENILE POLICIES are Participating 
Wide choice of settlement options at maturity including 
a) Cash plus any dividends left to accumulate. 6) Monthly 
income for life or for a specified number of years. c) A 
paid-up participating whole life policy plus cash. Still 
other options may be selected. 

















Our 2nd g Century 


INSURANG&& 
of NEw YorK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 
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By O. D. 
Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


To Set Aside Settlement on Grounds 
of Fraud Insured Claimant Should 
Return Money Paid in Settlement. 


In March of 1949 one Gibbons ob- 
tained a sick and accident insurance 
policy from Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association which, 
among other things, would pay him 
the sum of $100 per month for total 
disability. About eight months after 
he took out the policy, Gibbons filed 
a proof with the company that he 
had become totally disabled and 
wanted the $100 per month. The 
insurance company investigated the 
case and found to their satisfaction 
that the policy had been obtained by 
fraudulent means and tendered Gib- 
bons the premiums which he had 
paid. 

Shortly after he filed the claim an 
adjuster for the Association went 
to Gibbons and made a settlement 
with him for $500, picking up the 
policy. They told Gibbons at the 
time that there was no liability on 
the policy but would nevertheless pay 
him that sum in settlement. The 
insured signed a settlement release 
and received the $500. 

In March of 1952 Gibbons filed a 
suit to set aside the settlement, say- 
ing that he was uneducated, sick and 
greatly disturbed by his physical 
condition at the time settlement was 
made and that the insurance com- 
pany adjuster had falsely and fraud- 
ulently induced him to settle. He 
alleged in his suit that the company 
would owe him much more than 
$500 and asked that the $500 which 
had previously been paid him under 
the settlement be credited against 
this larger amount he would recover. 

The lower court sustained a de- 
murrer filed by the defendant, hold- 
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Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


ing that the $500 had to be tendered 
before the plaintiff could maintain a 
suit. Gibbons appealed, stating that 
the $500 should merely be credited 
against his recovery which would 
be much more than that amount. 
The court states that a number of 
cases are found in the Tennessee 
jurisdiction which hold that one who 
seeks to avoid an accord and satis- 
faction agreement on the ground that 
such agreement was obtained by 
fraud must, as a prerequisite, tender 
the money received under the agree- 
ment sought to be avoided. All the 
cases so holding were based on 
claims ex delicto and this is a claim 
ex contractu. The court finds no 
distinction, however, between these 
two types of claims. Quoting from 
134 A.L.R. 108, 1 C.J. 547, and 
from 45 Am. Jur. 713, the court 
states that principle as well as the 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 


great weight of authority supports 
the rule that money received in 
settlement of a claim on an insurance 
policy must be returned or tendered 
back as a prerequisite to the main- 
tenance of a suit to avoid such set- 
tlement because of alleged fraud in 
its procurement. 1 CCH Life cases 
(2d) 309—Gibbons vs. Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Associa- 
tion, Tennessee Supreme Court. 


Counsel : 

E. F. McClure, 412 Commerce Title 
Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee, for ap- 
pellant. 

Walter P. Armstrong, 800 Com- 
merce Title Bldg., Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 

Jones Greer, Dyersburg, Tennessee, 
for appellee. 


Defendant Insurance Company Was 
Able to Overcome the Presumption 
Against Suicide Under the Facts. 


The insured was a female, 46 
years of age. In August she was 
found dead with a fractured skull 
on the paved courtyard of a hospital 
where she was being treated for a 
mental disturbance. In the spring, 
a few months preceding her death, 
she had been receiving electric shock 
treatments at the hospital for her 
mental condition, which was diag- 
nosed as anxiety neurosis and in- 
volutional depression. The doctor 
testified that both of these conditions 
are normally accompanied with sui- 
cidal ideas and that the insured had 
talked to him concerning suicide. 
During the early summer of the year 
of her death she received treat- 
ments in the doctor’s office but later 
returned to the hospital. Most of 
the treatment at that time was psy- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


chotherapy, but on the morning of 
her death she was scheduled to re- 
ceive and resume her electric shock 
treatments. At the request of her 
doctor, she was placed in a locked 
and barred ward, but subsequently 
was in an open part of the hospital. 
Again, shortly before her treatment, 
she was moved back into the locked 
ward by orders of her doctor, but 
was left alone a short time on the 
morning of her death to take a bath 
in the unlocked or open part of the 
hospital where she had access to 
corridors to the porch roof. The 
insured’s body was found lying be- 
low an open porch, which was on 
the third floor level. The proof 
clearly shows that she could not have 
fallen accidentally from the bath 
window because of the height of the 


window sills and the width of the 
window ledges. It appears that she 
either fell or jumped from the roof 
of an enclosed passageway after 
having climbed over the porch rail- 
ing and down onto the roof. The 
fact that she had a fractured skull 
and the distance from the ledge of 
the roof where her body was found 
indicates that her body plunged 
head first from the roof. 

The insured had a life insurance 
policy with the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York with a 
double indemnity provision. The 
Company paid the principal sum but 
refused to pay the double indemnity, 
as suicide was excluded. The bene- 
ficiary sued, alleging that the insured 
died accidentally, pleading that she 
was frightened by the thoughts of 
more terrifying electric shock treat- 
ments and was trying to escape from 


LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE 


VANISHING AMERICANS 


And We Don’t Mean Indians! 


Remember the old days when a life insurance agent 


found an iron curtain around every prospect? Do you 


recall how every persuasion in the book (and some 
that weren’t in it) had to be used to break down 


resistance? 


Times have changed, and so has the agent’s position 
with the public. Every day, Liberty Life representa- 
tives are finding that prospects no longer look with 
suspicion upon life insurance in general and the agent 
in specific. Those who think that insurance is only for 
the other guy—these are the Americans who are rap- 


idly vanishing. 


The reason is that Life insurance has been made a 
part of America’s daily living. We pay tribute to those 
who have helped bring about this happy situation. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FounbED 1905 


FINANCIAL 


Home Office 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 


the hospital when she accidentally 
fell from the porch. 

The judge took the case from the 
jury and rendered a directed verdict 
for the insurance company. 

The law states that there is a pre- 
sumption against suicide but that 
when a preponderance of the evi- 
dence is consistent with the theory 
of suicide and at the same time in- 
consistent with any reasonable hy- 
pothesis of death by accident or hy 
the act of another, then the said 
presumption is overcome. 

The court points out that the 
presumption was overcome conclu- 
sively by the evidence in this case as 
the circumstances surrounding the 
insured’s death and the history of 
her mental troubles establish that 
her death was the result of a suicide, 
or at least was the result of a mental 
infirmity. The presumption against 
suicide has no force other than to 
shift the burden of proof and the 
court is convinced that the company 
met the burden. 1 CCH Life cases 
(2d) 314—Thelen vs. Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. of New York. Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. 


Counsel: 


Barbour & Bassman, Lawyers Bldg., 
Newport, Kentucky, for appellant. 


Bullitt, Dawson & Tarrant, Ken- 
tucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville, 
Kentucky, for appellee. 


213 RULES ANNOUNCED 


ULEs for the administration of 
oa subsections 9(f) and 
15 of Section 213 of the New York 
Insurance Law have been promul- 
gated by Deputy Superintendent 
Adelbert G. Straub, Jr. The rules 
which relate to additional compensa- 
tion paid to life insurance company 
general agents with less than five 
years’ service and training allow- 
ances paid new agents were formu- 
lated after conferences with indus- 
try representatives. 

In addition to promulgating the 
rules, Deputy Superintendent Straub 
enumerated general principles to 
guide companies in_ establishing 
training plans which must be sul- 
mitted to Superintendent of In- 
surance Alfred J. Bohlinger for ap- 
proval prior to being made effective. 
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ee R. INSURANCE,” - alias 
special agency builder John 
P. Sayers of Springfield, Ohio, has 
begun a modest but startling new 
program in outdoor advertising. 
Modest because his program isn’t 
costing him the national debt, and 
modest because John is not an 
egotist ; simply a stater of facts. 


Startling Results 


Last summer six outdoor adver- 
tising signs (see illustration) were 
erected in key locations; one illumi- 
nated board square in the middle 
of town, and five on the roads ap- 
proaching Springfield. The bill- 
boards are big—roughly fifteen feet 
by thirty feet. The message is sim- 
ple. The results are already star- 
tling. 

Perhaps the most startled sign ob- 
servers are his competitors. “How 
can he have the audacity to call him- 
self ‘Mr. Insurance’?” they asked. 
The truth is: they wish they'd 
thought of it themselves. When 
other life underwriters see John on 
the street, even they kiddingly greet 
him with, “Hi, Mr. Insurance!”, 
and, other Springfielders are calling 
him “Mr. Insurance.” 

Complete strangers greet John in 
the same way. When he was attend- 
ing a Lion’s Club chairmen’s meet- 
ing (he’s program chairman this 
vear) he asked a total stranger to 
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J. W. CURRIER 
The Columbus Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


please close a door. The bystander 
who later turned out to be a Clark 
County Sheriff answered, “O.K., 
Mr. Insurance!” The creators of the 
signs have painted a remarkable 
likeness of him. 

Starting July 25 there were one 
illuminated downtown sign and five 
other panels. On August 25 and 
September 25, he contracted for one 
illuminated and three regular panels ; 
on October 25, he plans one illumi- 
nated and two regulars with a third 
in Urbana, Ohio (his birthplace) ; 
November 25, in anticipation of 
Christmas, he’ll probably go back 
to the July posting of six boards. 

The printed posters, which be- 
cause of the weather last only four 
weeks, will be replaced in somewhat 
different locations each month. For 
instance, when the Ohio State Fair 
opened in Columbus on August 27, 
two of John’s signs were posted on 
the roads leading out of Springfield 
toward Columbus. His illuminated 
downtown sign for August 25 was 
adjacent to the new Springfield Fire 
Department Building which was 
publicly dedicated in mid-Septem- 
ber. During the Christmas season, 
his downtown spot will be switched 
to a point near Springfield’s biggest 
department store. 


His contract is on a 100% show- 
ing basis—the posters are up for a 
whole month. John’s monthly rental 
cost for the illuminated billboard is 
$40.52. Regular billboards are $23.- 
83 per month. Each two-color 
poster costs an additional $9.87 in 
lots of twenty. Thus, his July 25 
posting ran $218.87; August and 
September about $151 each. 

“When people talk about me,” 
says Sayers, “That’s good—whether 
it’s good talk or bad talk, they’re 
talking about me.” A prominent 
doctor in town, after seeing the 
sign, asked, “Is he really that good ?” 
The men in his production unit say 
they’re proud to tell their clients they 
work for “Mr. Insurance.” 


The Sincerest Flattery 


At first, John thought he’d have 
people calling him to buy insurance 
as a result of his billboards. While 
that hasn’t happened yet, it has 
created tremendous prestige—now, 
when Springfielders think of insur- 
ance, they automatically think of 
“Mister Insurance.” Originally, he 
thought he’d only use the billboards 
for one month. Since the first re- 
sults were so good he’s decided to 
keep on indefinitely. 

The “Mister” idea has caught on 
—three days after John’s signs were 
erected, a Springfield storm-window 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mr. Insurance—Continued 


expert advertised himself as “Mr. 
Storm-Window.” 

John had mentioned his scheme 
to his regional agency organizer who 
told him, “It’s a ringer, boy! A real 
bell-ringer!” Before signing the bill- 
board contract, Sayers asked his 
next-door neighbor Harold Kinsey 
(owner of a local bakery) if he 
thought John’s egotism would show. 
Said Kinsey, “Advertising causes 
lots of things in lots of people’s 
minds. But—if it causes people to 
think about you—son, that’s good!” 

John has had the spark to be a 
billboard advertiser for over six 
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Loyalty 


Idol of the South, Lee is 
regarded as one of history’s 
greatest military command- 
ers. In sympathy with nei- 
ther slavery nor secession, he 
would not fight against his 
native state, but rather chose 
to lead its soldiers in de- 
fense of their homeland. 


Loyalty describes one of the 
finest attributes of the agen- 
cy organization of The Life 
of Virginia. 


Over 84% of the managers 
of this 1% billion dollar 
company have had more than 
10 years’ service with the 
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months. Not long ago, he had his 
portrait made by Olan Mills, Spring- 
field’s finest studio. Olan Mills 
prided themselves so much on their 
own fine photography that John’s 
portrait became a part of their own 
advertising (a big enlargement still 
hangs in their lobby). The spark 
ignited on Father’s Day last June, 
when he and wife Margaret were 
window shopping. There in Olan 
Mills display window was his por- 
trait with a crown in front of it 
saying, “King of Fathers.” That 
gave him the idea of using his pic- 
ture. His title of “Mr. Insurance” 
followed naturally. 

Sayers’ own personal production 
record is proof enough that he’s an 
excellent salesman. The quality of 
the twenty-eight men in his agency 
and the quality of their business is 
proof enough that he’s an excellent 
builder. “I’m indebted to the help 
my company gives me,” he says. 
“With those twenty-eight men and 
that help in training them and to 
recruit and train more, how can I 
miss ?” 

Although he’s lived in Springfield 
a little short of four years, John is 
already president of the Springfield 
Life Underwriter’s Association. He 
taught part I of the LUTC and then 
took and passed the exam with his 
pupils. He'll teach part II this fall 
and then sit with his pupils for that 
exam. “I learn more by teaching 
than being taught,” he claims. 

One of John’s Xenia, Ohio policy- 
holders (for whom John has already 
arranged $85,000 of protection) 
was approached by a Xenia agent of 
another company about $20,000 
worth of retirement income. “Why, 
I deal with Mr. Insurance,” an- 
swered the policyholder. “Oh, that 
billboard man from Springfield?” 
Two more men had seen the sign. 


A Helping Hand 


John’s colored maid (who helps 
Margaret three times a- week) told 
us this one: her industrial agent 
came a-collectin’ one afternoon, 
asked to be sure if this was 36 
Dover Road—residence of Mr. In- 
surance. 

John gives credit where it’s due. 
The Springfield Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company has been tremendously 
accommodating. They put up two 


brand-new billboards on which to 
put John’s posters, and have ar- 
ranged key locations in and around 
Springfield to post them. Credit 
for the art work and _ silk-screen 
printing goes to Poster's, Incorpo- 
rated of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

John has big plans. “If it takes 
forty-four agents for one of my 
competitors to write $7'% million a 
year in Springfield, it ought to take 
about forty of my men to write $10 
million.” 

As further evidence of the pres- 
tige these signs have helped John 
build for himself: he’s been asked to 
run for a City Council post in No- 
vember, 1954. Local rules demand 
Springfield residency for a_five- 
year minimum: John will become a 
five-year Springfielder two days he- 
fore the election. 


Other Ideas 


He’s always looking for new ways 
to create publicity and build per- 
sonal prestige. “If I sponsored a 
bowling league, do you think it'd 
help?” he asked. He has another 
publicity idea up his sleeve—he 
wouldn’t reveal the details, but said 
that some people might call it 
“flighty.” Sayers has other ideas on 
advertising, too: doesn’t believe in 
conventional cardboard calling cards, 
uses three-year plastic calendars 
imprinted with his name; in his 
Brain Kit, he puts clipped publicity 
pieces about himself inside a cellu- 
loid folder which fits between his 
four-page presentation folder and his 
section of blank demonstrators. An 
“independent individualist,” he likes 
to do things different. He wears 
nothing but bow ties and has his 
hair trimmed crew-cut style. “Peo- 
ple remember the Jittle things, too,” 
he says. His wife Margaret declares 
that he’s a dependent independet, 
though. As “Mrs. Insurance,” s \¢ 
serves him well as office managir, 
chief advisor, steadfast and staunch- 
est supporter, and mother of thcir 
two children, Jack 11, and Jane 4. 

Says Sayers, “It’s one thing to 
create and build prestige—and an- 
other to earn and keep it.” We 
agree, John, but are sure you'll ea’n 
and keep your prestige simply y 
continuing on the path of good serv- 
ice and excellent underwriting you ve 
already set for yourself. 
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Superior performance by the agency force in both 
production and persistency plays a vital part in 
Atlantie’s record of growth and service. 

The National Quality Award this year went to 25% 
‘more: Atlantic men than in the previous year. We 
salute the following 31 winners of the current award: 


John H. Sheffield Clayton Demarest, Jr., CLU C. P. Gay, Jr. 
L. $. Nottingham Frank L. Oliver R. A. Gallagher 
R. N. Flickinger R. P. Englander Albert D. King, Jr. 
W. N. McCord O. T. Amory Harry M. Piper 
W. C. Woodard, Sr. James H. Stevens W. R. Repass 
H.G. Dent. Frank Cass H. F. Sharp 
Fred Dixon | B. R. Murdoch J. L, Dennison 
Ray Wood Frank Van Keuren G. T. King; Jr. 

* Cary S. Zehmer R. H. Lovvorn W. H. Cheadle 
J. E. Williams H. P. Hendrix Lester L. Pfleeger 

. J. G. Hunter 
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now using it, most of the companies 
are. 

[ can only presume that this clause 
was originally intended to prevent 
overinsurance by prorating on the 
basis of actual average earnings 
immediately prior to claim. Because 
it is usually found in only the long 
term noncancellable policies, and be- 
cause people who have long term 
policies tend to have other coverage 
which does not contain the average 
earnings clause, the original purpose 
of the clause seems lost to a con- 
siderable extent. However, perhaps 
it may tend to encourage an insured 
whose income is materially reduced 
to drop sufficient insurance to keep 
his insured income at least within 
the bounds of his actual income. 
It will take another major depres- 
sion to enable us to find out whether 
the average earnings clause still has 
an actual value, but apparently a 
good many companies think it has. 

Because three of the most promi- 
nent companies writing noncancel- 
lable on a brokerage basis do not 
use the average earnings clause, it 


may prove to be something of a 
competitive disadvantage, especially 
to companies entering the brokerage 
market. The most effective defense 
of it in competition seems to be a 
statement to the effect that “Of 
course this doesn’t apply to you, this 
only applies to the other fellow. You 
wouldn’t want to be overinsured.” 
It seems to be relatively easy for an 
agent to convince his prospect that 
he isn’t going to have his income 
reduced 50% or more and continue 
to carry excessive coverage. 


Recurrent Disabilities 


The recurrent disability clause in 
guaranteed renewable policies is un- 
familiar to commercial underwriters. 
It defines continuous disability and 
usually reads substantially as fol- 
lows: 

If, following a period of disability 
due to such sickness or such injuries, 
the insured shall resume his regular 
occupation and perform all the im- 
portant duties thereof for a continu- 
ous period of six months or more, 
any subsequent disability arising 
during the continuance of this policy 


and resulting from or contributed to 
by the same cause or causes shall be 
considered a new period of disability 
and benefits shall be paid for such 
period of disability in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of this 
policy; but if the period of such 
employment shall be less than six 


_months, such subsequent disability 


shall be regarded as a continuation 
of the previous disability and the 
company’s liability for the entire 
period or periods of actual disability, 
including such preceding disability 
or disabilities, shall be subject to the 
limits mentioned in the section or 
sections of this policy under which 
benefits were paid for the original 
period of disability. 

So far as I know this clause was 
invented by the Monarch Life In- 
surance Company about 1931. Be- 
fore that time, the Monarch was 
writing a noncancellable policy pay- 
ing benefits up to 65 weeks for any 
one continuous disability. After a 
few years of that, they began to note 
abuses. For instance, a claimant who 
had exhausted the 65 weeks and was 
still not fully recovered might induce 
his former employer to put him on 
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tion companies. Throughout the years, 
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the payroll for a very short time, 
after which he would again claim 
disability. In 1931, the Monarch in- 
troduced a clause requiring evidence 
of recovery for thirty days or more 
before another claim for the same 
or a related disability could be enter- 
tained. A year later, the thirty day 
period was increased to sixty days 
and it was provided that a recur- 
rence after the sixty day recovery 
would be paid as sickness even 
though the original claim was for 
accident. In 1933, the recovery pe- 
riod was increased to six months, 
which is the usual thing today. 


Other companies adopted the 
clause, and it is now universally 
used in noncancellable policies. The 
provision that a recurrence more 
than six months after the termina- 
tion of disability will be treated as 
a sickness claim has been generally 
eliminated, although one of the major 
noncancellable companies has just 
re-adopted it. This company feels 
that a strict interpretation of its 
requirement that disability from in- 
juries commence within ninety days 
after the date of accident would pre- 
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clude recurrence claims. By defining 
recurrence as sickness, they can pay 
under the sickness provisions of the 
policy. 

Although it is an historical fact 
that this clause was originally 
drafted as a protection for the com- 
pany, it should be noted that it can 
work both ways. If a recurrence 
of disability follows less than six 
months of complete recovery, the 
original limit on the period of dis- 
ability applies, but the waiting period 
is not imposed a second time. If the 
period of recovery is more than six 
months, the waiting period is re- 
applied, but a complete new limit of 
disability is available. 


Filing Problems 


For the history of this clause, I 
am indebted to Mr. John H. Miller, 
Vice President and Actuary of the 
Monarch Life Insurance Company, 
who supplied me with a 1929 pol- 
licy form showing the earlier word- 
ing and the outline of the clause’s 
history. 

We come now to filing problems 
on which [ will limit myself to my 


own company’s experience. In gen- 
eral, we ran into fewer filing problems 
with our guaranteed renewable poli- 
cies than we did with our commercial 
policies. We filed policies drafted 
under the new Uniform Law in all 
states where such policies are ac- 
cepted without Brief Descriptions. 
We filed Standard Provisions poli- 
cies in the other states. We intend 
to substitute the Uniform Law poli- 
cies in those states which later pass 
the law and we have already refiled 
in Indiana and Wyoming. 

I shall not attempt to go into the 
actual details of our forms. In gen- 
eral, there is nothing particularly 
unusual about them except for the 
fact that I believe they are the only 
true schedule type guaranteed re- 
newable policies which have been 
filed, at least on a nation wide basis. 
I think we can assume that a com- 
pany will have very little difficulty 
in securing the approval of most 
states to guaranteed renewable poli- 
cies if it makes a reasonable study of 
those policies which are now being 
used and draft it according to ordi- 
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nary common sense. Naturally, there 
are a few states which have special re- 
quirements and which require special 
treatment. With those states, I shall 
now deal. 


California 


As is usual, we had to have 
special forms for California. Of 
course the exceptions and limitations 
must be mentioned in the insuring 
clause. In addition, there were a 
number of other objections to our 
regular policy forms. 

1. Partial Disability. When we first 
submitted our policies, the California 
Department held that partial disabil- 
ity payable only following total dis- 
ability was an abnormal limitation 
and must be referred to in the insur- 
ing clause. Naturally, we objected. 
They later modified this requirement 
to the extent of waiving special men- 
tion in the insuring clause if a policy 
provides benefits for partial disability 
commencing with “*X” days after the 
date of accident when total disability 
benefits are payable from the first 


day, but only following total dis- 
ability if there is an accident elim- 
ination period. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the type of accident 
partial disability benefits usual in 
short term policies, but it presents 
a problem if you want to pay only 
for partial disability following total 
disability as is usual in long term 
contracts. I believe the implications 
of special reference to a particular 
provision in the insuring clause are 
obvious. 

2. Age Limits. California is requir- 
ing, not only in guaranteed renew- 
able policies but in all policies con- 
taining age limits, that the substance 
of Section 7 of the Uniform Policy 
Provisions Law be included in the 
contract. This provides that, even 
if the policy specifies a terminal age 
limit, if the company accepts a pre- 
mium which would apply to a period 
after the age limit, the coverage must 
continue for the period for which 
premium is accepted. This provision 
does not appear in our guaranteed 
renewable policies for California, 
because it was called to our attention 
after the Department had already 
agreed to approve a galley proof and 


just about the time that they actually 
came up with this new regulation. 
We protested in principle and out- 
lined our reasons why we didn’t 
think it was a proper requirement, 
but were unable to make any fead- 
way. It will be a requirement in all 
future submissions. Since most un- 
derwriters believe that guaranteed 
renewable policies by their nature 
require age limits, this provision will 
have to be included in such policies 
intended for issue in California. 

3. Grace Period. The California 
Department holds that, if the grace 
period is moved from its regular 
position among the required provi- 
sions, it must be a physical part of 
the renewal provision, and they will 
not allow a separate caption. To 
clarify, it may not be adjacent to, 
it must be part of, the provision “to 
which it is related,” to wit, the re- 
newal provision. We had to change 
our policies by simply moving our 
separate grace period caption up and 
tacking it on the end of the renewal 
provision caption and making the 
grace period a second paragraph of 
the renewal provision. In our other 
policies, the grace period provision 
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immediately follows the renewal pro- 
vision under its own caption. 

4. Description of Policy. Our reg- 
ular policies make no mention of the 
fact that they are noncancellable, 
they simply say that they are guar- 
anteed renewable, and they contain 
no cancellation provisions. The per- 
tinent caption reads “Renewal 
Privilege Guaranteed to Policy An- 
niversary Nearest Insured’s Sixty- 
fifth Birthday.” California made us 
state specifically that the policy is 
noncancellable, both in the caption 
and in the text of the renewal pro- 
vision. 

5. Surgical Schedule. We had to 
make a few changes in our surgical 
schedules for California, and they 
have recently come up with new re- 
quirements which did not exist when 
we filed our policies. Our first dis- 
covery was that “other cutting” or 
“minor cutting” operation items 
within subdivisions of the schedule 
are likely to meet with disapproval. 
The most recent development is that 
such words as “one or more” or, 
“not to exceed” must now be modi- 
fied to indicate that they apply sepa- 
rately to each accident or each sick- 
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ness. For instance, we had a $25 
benefit for induction of artificial 
pneumothorax and a benefit for re- 
fills of pneumothorax at $5 each, 
not to exceed $25 additional. In the 
latest schedule we filed, California 
said they were not requiring that 
this be modified to indicate that the 
$25 limit on refills would apply to 
one sickness or accident and not to 
the life of the policy. We are cur- 
rently protesting: the reference to 
accident with a procedure used only 
in treatment of sickness. Apparently, 
they had some complaints which they 
feel arose from a possible ambiguity. 
This requirement is not peculiar to 
guaranteed renewable policies, but 
I mention it because it has apparently 
developed only in the last few 
months. Obviously, there is no ques- 
tion of intent here, but one of reso- 
lution of a possible ambiguity. 

6. Recurrent Disability Provision. 
California felt that the recurrent dis- 
ability provision had to be changed 
both in placement and in text. In 
the first place, in our Uniform Law 
Policies, we printed it under a “Gen- 
eral Provisions” caption along with 
the required provisions. California 


made us place it as a part of the 
disability provision to which it ap- 
plied. The apparent basis for this 
is that they feel it may be a reduction 
or a limitation. In the second place, 
if the noncancellable policy has a 
time limit after the date of an acci- 
dent during which disability must 
begin, it must be specifically stated 
that this thirty day time limit doesn’t 
apply to a recurrence. This ties into 
the idea of defining recurrences as 
sicknesses. 

7. Changes. We printed our provi- 
sions for change of term period and 
waiver of premium with our General 
Provisions. California deemed them 
to the benefit provisions and required 
that we print them either before or 
after the regular benefit provisions. 
8&8. Beneficiary. In our regular poli- 
cies, we have separate General 
Provisions entitled “Beneficiary,” 
“Change of Beneficiary,” and “As- 
signment.” California felt that these 
were all properly part of the Change 
of Beneficiary provision in the Uni- 
form Law and made us print them 
all under one caption instead of 
three. We simply printed the same 

(Continued on the next page) 
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text as separate paragraphs under 
a single caption which reads “Bene- 
ficiary, Change of Beneficiary, and 
Assignment.” 


Illinois 


Illinois raised a question about the 
application of the Uniform Law 
Section 3B1, Change of Occupation. 
They wanted us to agree to return 
excess pro rata premium if the in- 
sured should change his occupation 
to one less hazardous than that under 
which he was insured. This question 
was raised in the approval letter, 
and we answered it stating why we 
thought it was not proper. No reply 
was received to that letter, and we 
don’t know just what the situation 
may be in the future. 

Our Brief Description, which 
reads “This Policy is guaranteed 
renewable to age 65 and, etc.” had to 
be amended in Massachusetts to in- 
clude the words “non-cancellable,” 
exactly as they appear in the Official 
Guide. In addition, we had to file 


extra policies with our medical ap- 
plication attached. We use a two 
part application, Part I of which is 
completely concerned with questions 
not of a medical nature. We have 
two versions of Part II, one used 
in cases submitted without medical 
examination and the other used when 
medical examination is required. 
When we filed our policies in Massa- 
chusetts for the first time, we put 
copies of all three application forms 
in them. Massachusetts wouldn’t 
approve them on that basis, so we 
submitted four copies of each policy, 
two of each with the non-medical 
form of Part II and two with the 
medical form of Part II. These went 
through and all were approved with- 
out a hitch. 

Massachusetts requires the dele- 
tion of the average earnings clause. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota requires the deletion of 
the average earnings clause. 

It will be noted by those who have 
studied the requirements in the past 
that there are now only two states 
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WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, 


INDIANA, MINNESOTA 


which will not permit the use of the 
average earnings clause. This results 
from the passage of the Uniform 
Law in several states which previ- 
ously prohibited it. If and when the 
Uniform Law is enacted in Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota, the average 
earnings clause will be permissible 
in all states. 

Obviously, this discussion has not 
been all inclusive. Rather, it has 
attempted only to hit some of the 
high points of noncancellable policy 
drafting requirements. Any com- 
pany seriously contemplating enter 
ing the business will certainly obtain 
the policies offered by important 
present participants and will stud) 
these things for themselves. If | 
have helped a little in pointing ou 
what to look for and showed thai 
the policy drafting aspect, at least. 
is not a particularly difficult problem 
I have accomplished my purpose. 
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OTOR VEHICLE FATALITIES 

brought 18,000 life insurance 
death claims in the first half of this 
year, representing aggregate pay- 
ments of $37,000,000, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
10,000 claims for $19,000,000 were 
in the first quarter and 8,000 claims 
for $18,000,000 were in the second 
quarter. Last year, the 12-month 
toll brought 39,000 claims for an 
aggregate of $69,000,000. Life in- 
surance claim payments resulting 
from automobile fatalities in the 
first six months of 1953 have ex- 
ceeded such payments stemming 
from war deaths in all three years 
of the Korean War. 


INTEREST EARNINGS 


NTEREST RATES which are cur 
rently on the rise will continue 
their present trend in the absence 0° 


some government action whic! 
might tend to prevent their reachin; 
their natural level, Morgan PB 
Brainard, president of the Aetna Lif« 
Insurance Company, stated in 
recent address. 

He predicted continued good busi- 
ness throughout the balance of 195. 
and emphasized the point that in 
creased interest earnings were 0 
even more importance to the life in 
surance industry than the improve: 
mortality experience. 
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PART D—FINANCE (Continued from September) 


QUESTION 6. 


(a and b) Bonds secured by a 
closed-end mortgage which con- 
tains an after-acquired property 
clause generally are thought to 
have the best possible protection; 
however, this type of mortgage 
sometimes has been a real detri- 
ment to the sound development 
of the borrowing corporation. 

(1) Describe what is meant by 
a “closed-end mortgage” and an 
“after-acquired property clause.” 

(2) How could this type of 
mortgage with such a clause be a 
detriment to the sound develop- 
ment of the issuing corporation? 

(3) Describe the methods of 
financing by which it has been 
possible to avoid the after-ac- 
quired property clause. 

(c) Rather than engage in 
public flotation of new securities, 
the “XYZ” Corporation has 
granted periodically to stock- 
holders of record the right to sub- 
scribe to additional shares of 
common stock at prices substan- 
tially below the market price of 
outstanding shares at that time. 

What considerations would de- 
termine the wisdom on the part 
of the corporation in raising addi- 
tional capital in this manner 
rather than through public flota- 
tion of new securities? 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a and b) (1) A “closed-end 
mortgage” is a mortgage which lim- 
its the dollar amount of bonds that 
may be issued under it. Once this 
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dollar amount of bonds has been 
reached, no more bonds having the 
same claim can be issued. If addi- 
tional bonds should be issued with a 
lien on the same property, they have 
junior security. 

An “after-acquired property 
clause” in a mortgage makes all 
property acquired by the mortgagor 
or debtor subject to the prior lien 
of the particular mortgage. It 
pledges, as security for the mortgage 
debt, all property owned when the 
mortgage is executed plus that ac- 
quired subsequently. 


(2) This type of mortgage with 
such a clause can be a detriment to 
the sound development of the issuing 
corporation in two ways. It can 
make future financing both more 
difficult and more costly. The cor- 
poration could not finance future ex- 
pansion by mortgage bonds unless 
the mortgages and bonds are limited 
to a secondary claim on the assets 
of the company. It may be difficult 
to market junior lien bonds when 
this financing is needed. The use of 
junior lien bonds will increase the 
cost of future borrowing of the cor- 
poration since junior lien securities 
usually require higher interest rates 
than senior lien securities. 


(3) Companies have used a vari- 
ety of methods of financing to avoid 
the after-acquired property clause. 
Among the devices used are the pur- 
chase money mortgage, the creation 
of subsidiaries, use of long term 
leases, use of equipment notes, and 
sale of the company’s stock. A pur- 
chaser of a property may give the 
seller a mortgage as a part of the 


purchase price, i.e., he may give a 
purchase money mortgage. The prop- 
erty so acquired will be subject to the 
after-acquired property clause but 
only to the extent of the mortgagor’s 
interest over and above the amount 
of the purchase money mortgage. 
Subsidiary companies can be created 
to hold title to desired property and 
to finance the ownership of the prop- 
erty with subsidiaries’ own bonds. 
The use of property may be acquired 
without ownership through the long 
term lease. Use of property may 
also be acquired without ownership, 
under a leasing arrangement, when 
the financing is done through sale of 
equipment notes. Under such cir- 
cumstances the title is in a trustee 
but the use of the property is in the 
corporation. If the corporation sells 
its own stock it can raise funds and 
acquire property notwithstanding the 
existence of an after-acquired prop- 
erty clause. 

(c) The decision of the corpora- 
tion to raise additional capital by 
stockholder subscription at prices be- 
low the market price of outstanding 
shares rather than through a public 
flotation of new securities would be 
based on considerations of share- 
holder goodwill and economy. By 
this method the relative equity of 
present stockholders can be main- 
tained. The issue of stock would go 
to the present stockholders in the 
same ratio as existed before the issue 
if each stockholder subscribes to his 
share of the stock. If the share- 
holder finds he cannot or does not 
desire to buy into the new issue he 
has rights which can be sold at a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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price. Shareholders who subscribe 
to the new issues are given the bene- 
fits of profitable business. In selling 
to stockholders the company obtains 
its money quickly. It also eliminates 
many of the expenses of floating a 
public issue. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) Outline the advantages to 
a corporation and to its stock- 
holders of a stable dividend pol- 
icy. Would the same advantages 
apply to the distribution of divi- 
dends by a life insurance com- 
pany to its policyholders? Ex- 
plain. 


(b and c) The president and 
principal stockholder of a small 
closely held corporation is one of 
your policyowners. You have 
been considering his needs for 
business insurance but now he 
tells you that his corporation is 
to be merged with a larger cor- 
poration whose stock is widely 


held. 


(1) What motives might lead 
to the merging of the two corpo- 
rations ? 


(2) Would a minority stock- 
holder in the small close corpora- 
tion be able legally to block the 
proposed merger? Explain. 


(3) What factors would be 
considered in arriving at the 
value of the close corporation for 
merger purposes? 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) A stable dividend policy 
makes the stock of a corporation a 
sought after investment. Such a 
policy is of advantage to the corpo- 
ration and its stockholders for it 
affects favorably the reputation of 
the company and the security of the 
shareholder’s investment. The in- 
vestment value of the stock is en- 
hanced when investors receive reg- 
ular income from their shares. The 
collateral loan value of the shares is 
improved and a better market is pro- 
vided for the future issues of the 
corporation. 

The advantages attributed to a 
stable dividend policy for a corpora- 
tion and its stockholders would not 
apply to the distribution of dividends 
by a life insurance company to its 
policyholders. Dividends of life in- 
surance companies are basically dif- 
ferent from those of other types of 
companies. Most life insurance com- 
panies are mutual companies and the 
dividends of mutual life insurance 
companies are in the nature of a re- 
fund of premium payments. They 
are a return of premiums accruing 
from favorable mortality experience, 
savings in overhead or loading, and 
improved investment earnings. A 
natural fluctuation occurs in the divi- 
dends of mutual life insurance com- 
panies due to cost factors. The 
amount of dividend in such com- 
panies is likely to be more important 
than the stability of dividend pay- 
ment. 

(b and c) (1) A number of mo- 
tives might lead to the merging of 
the two corporations. There may be 
prospective economies in production 


due to better use of productive facili- 
ties and improved organization of the 
marketing facilities for products and 
other business activities. The possi- 
bilities of a fuller exploitation of a 
process, patent or invention could be 
an inducement for the firms to 
merge, and thus share valuable prop- 
erty rights. The people with the con- 
trolling interest in the smaller firm 
may wish to be relieved of manage- 
ment responsibilities either because 
they wish to retire or have no heirs 
to take over the business. Tax ad- 
vantages may be gained. The mar- 
ket for the shares of the companies 
may be broadened. 

(2) Itis improbable that a minor- 
ity in the small corporation would be 
able legally to block the proposed 
merger. In the absence of fraud or 
of some other unequal treatment a 
minority stockholder generally can- 
not block a merger. Most states 
protect the rights of minority stock 
holders and will provide redress 
where proper provision has not been 
made for such stockholders. This 
redress will usually be an award oi 
damages. The award will be the ap- 
praised value of the interest of the 
minority stockholder or the damages 
to the minority stockholder as set by 
the court. The court may give tem- 
porary relief by enjoining tempo- 
rarily the officers of the corporation 
from proceeding with the merger. 

(3) Three principal factors would 
be considered in arriving at the value 
of the close corporation for merger 
purposes. The appraised value of the 
corporation could be based on the 
reproduction cost less depreciation, 
capitalized earnings, and book value. 
The reproduction cost basis would 
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account for the value of the physical 
property by determining the price at 
which the physical property could be 
replaced. In capitalizing earnings, 
the value of the assets which produce 
the earnings is determined from two 
elements, viz, the amount of the in- 
come and the interest rate assumed 
as the market rate for investment in 
this type of asset. The book value is 
the value of the assets of the business 
as it may be determined from a finan- 
cial accounting of the firm. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a) In the January 1952 issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
yields on selected lists of bonds 
were reported as follows: 


Yields (1951 
Averages) Per Cent 
Per Annum 
2.57 
2.00 
2.89 
3.26 
3.09 


Kind of Bonds 
U. S. Government. 
Municipal 
Industrial 
Railroad 
Public Utility .... 


(1) What are the principal 
factors which could account for 
the differences obtained in yields 
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on the various types of bonds 
cited above? 


(2) In view of the relative 
yields manifested in this table 
why is it that life insurance com- 
panies do not concentrate their 
investment holdings in railroad 
and public utility securities? Be 
specific. 

(3) Why are average bond 
yields rather than average bond 
prices said to be the best measure 
of market value? 


(b) The callable feature in- 
cluded in many bond issues often 
has been criticized by investors. 

(1) Explain the nature of the 
usual provisions of the callable 
feature. From the issuing corpo- 
ration’s viewpoint what are the 
reasons for the inclusion of such 
a feature? 

(2) From an investor’s view- 
point what are the grounds for 
criticism ? 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) (1) The principal factors 
which account for the differences ob- 
tained in yields on the various types 


of bonds cited are taxability, market- 
ability, and risk. 

There are tax advantages in some 
types of issues. The municipals, for 
example, would be tax exempt since 
interest on bonds of political subdivi- 
sions is not subject to Federal in- 
come taxes. Securities having tax 
advantages will tend to sell at a pre- 
mium and the yield will be lowered. 

Marketability may be affected by 
a number of considerations. Differ- 
ences exist in the stability of the in- 
comes of the types of issuing bodies. 
The securities of the various types 
of issuers may vary in the rights ac- 
corded the purchaser of the several 
types of bonds. The presence or ab- 
sence of callable provisions will af- 
fect the marketability of bonds. 

Differences in risk will affect the 
yield of securities. These differences 
in risk may grow out of the financial 
condition of the issuer at the time of 
issuance, the term of loans, the se- 
curity which backs the issue of 
bonds, the extent of government 
regulation or interference with op- 
erating activities of the issuing 
agency, and the size of the loans. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(2) Life insurance companies do 
not concentrate their investment 
holdings in railroads and public util- 
ities because the relative yield of 
various types of investment securi- 
ties is not the sole determinant of 
their policy. Confining their invest- 
ments to these securities would re- 
duce the diversity of their invest- 
ments whereas diversification is a 
fundamental investment principle. 
A second reason is to be found in 
the laws governing the investments 
of life insurance companies. There 
are legal restrictions on their invest- 
ments limiting the kinds of securi- 
ties that may be purchased and 
specifying investment standards. A 
third reason is the inadequacy of 
the supply of such securities to meet 
the large investment demands of life 
insurance companies. 


(3) Bond yields rather than bond 
prices are said to be the best meas- 
ures of market value because bonds 
are purchased for income and bonds 
are long term commitments. Aver- 
age bond yields indicate the rate 
which may be earned to maturity 
while the price at which the bond is 
quoted is only one of three factors 
that determine effective yield on the 
investment. 


(b) (1) The callable feature in 
a bond is a stipulation giving the 
issuer the right to redeem the bond 
before its maturity date. Where the 
bond contains the callable feature 
the corporation issuing it may re- 
deem the obligation either at a given 
time or at the pleasure of the issuer, 


‘depending on the particular provi- 


sions. Redemption under a callable 
provision will be made at a fixed 
schedule of prices. 

The inclusion of the callable fea- 
ture is advantageous to the issuing 
corporation since it puts the company 
in the position of having virtually a 
unilateral agreement with the bond- 
holder. The corporation cannot be 
forced to retire the debt but the 
bondholder may be compelled to sur- 
render his bond for the stipulated 
price at the will of the corporation. 
Under it, the corporation acquires 
the ability to reduce fixed charges 
and to eliminate the debt at its dis- 
cretion. The debt may be retired in 
part or in its entirety. The callable 
clause is also valuable to the corpo- 
ration in refunding or refinancing 
the company’s debt. The choice of 
retiring the debt when favorable to 
the corporation permits refunding or 
refinancing operations on a desirable 
basis. 


(2) From an investor’s viewpoint 
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there are two principal grounds for 
criticism of the callable feature of 
bonds. First, it creates a problem of 
reinvestment. Second, the use of the 
clause will normally favor the cor- 
poration rather than the investor. 


The investor is unable to plan a 
long range investment program in- 
asmuch as he cannot know with 
certainty that the company will or 
will not use its discretion to call the 
bond. The income program of an 
investor may be interrupted by a call 
for redemption. New desirable in- 
vestments may be few in number 
when the funds are to be reinvested. 
Current interest rates may be lower 
than existed at issuance of the bond 
which is being called. 


The clause is inserted to give flexi- 
bility to the issuer. Its primary pur- 
pose is the protection of the issuing 
corporation. The choice of retire- 
ment of the bond is with the cor- 
poration. 


QUESTION 9. 
(a) What effect should an in- 


crease in the general level of 
prices have upon the price of (1) 
common stocks, (2) preferred 
stocks, and (3) bonds? 


(b and c) One of your policy- 
owners owns a number of shares 
of stock in an investment trust. 
He believes that an advantage of 
investment trust stock is “the 
leverage factor” and that this fac- 
tor, as applied to investment 
companies, is another version of 
the principle of “trading on the 
equity.” 


(1) Explain what is meant by 
“the leverage factor” as applied 
to investment trust securities and 
indicate whether the analogy to 
“trading on the equity” is a cor- 
rect one. 

(2) Outline the advantaes 
and disadvantages of “the lever- 


age factor” to the investor in in- 
vestment trust securities. 


(3) Is an investment in life 
insurance subject to this “lever- 
age factor”? Explain. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) An increase in the general 
level of prices would have the effect 
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of increasing the price of common 
stock mainly because profits tend to 
increase in periods of inflation. The 
effect of an increase in the general 
level of prices on preferred stock 
would depend upon whether the 
stock is participating or non-partici- 
pating. If the stock is participating 
the price of the preferred stock 
should tend to move with the price 
of common stock. Non-participating 
stock would rise, but to a less de- 
gree than the price of participating 
stock. Bonds should decline since 
their interest return would purchase 
fewer goods and services and there- 
fore become less attractive. 


(b and c) (1) By “leverage fac- 
tor” is meant the accelerating or 
decelerating influence of senior se- 
curities such as bonds and preferred 
stock, in the capitalization of the in- 
vestment company. Where invest- 
ment companies have senior capitali- 
zation, the common stock is expected 
to appreciate or depreciate more 
than the market. This results be- 
cause the dollar claim of senior se- 
curities remains constant and an in- 
crease or decrease in the value of 
the portfolio will be reflected in the 
value of the common stock. If the 
market value of its investment port- 
folio increases, the value of the com- 
pany’s common stock will be in- 
creased in even greater proportion, 
ie. the increase in the book value of 
the common stock of the investment 
company will be greater than the 
overall increase in the entire port- 
folio. The reverse is also true where 
there is a decline in the market value 
of the portfolio. This leverage factor 
affects not only the value of the com- 
mon stock but also the return on the 
common stock. 


The analogy to “trading on the 
equity” is a correct one. Trading on 
the equity involves the use of one’s 
investment as security for a loan so 
that after the interest on the loan is 
paid one realizes more than he would 
if his investment only was employed. 


(2) The leverage factor is of ad- 
vantage in two ways to the investor 
in investment trust securities. If in- 
come from the portfolio increases, 
the yield on the common stock will 
increase at an accelerated rate. When 
security prices in general rise the 
market price of the investor’s shares 
will rise to a greater extent. 
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The leverage factor is disadvan- 
tageous to the investor in investment 
trust securities because it accentu- 
ates the instability of income and 
dividends. The investor’s losses in a 
falling security market will be dis- 
proportionate to the market decline. 
The shares sell invariably at a sub- 
stantial discount from asset values. 

(3) An investment in life insur- 
ance is not subject to a leverage 
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factor. Life insurance companies 
own relatively little common stock. 
The major investments of these com- 
panies are bonds, mortgages, and 
government securities. The return 
on life insurance as an investment is 
determined by the company’s income 
from an investment portfolio made 
up to a large extent by fixed income 
securities. Moreover, policyholders 
are not divisible into groups com- 
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parable with the bond and preferred 
stockholders of an investment trust 
on the one hand, and of common 
stockholders on the other. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) Outline the advantages of 
listing a particular issue of bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 

(1) the issuing corporation, 


and (2) an individual investor in 
these bonds. 

(b) “Life insurance is a good 
investment not only from the 
standpoint of safety, but also be- 
cause the contract itself contains 
a number of provisions giving 
good investment features.” De- 
scribe briefly four different con- 
tract provisions which add to the 
value of life insurance as an in- 
vestment. 
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Answer to Question 10. 


(a) (1) There are two principal 
advantages to the issuing corporation 
in listing a particular issue of bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
By listing the bonds the corporation 
enlarges the market for its securities, 
The stock exchange provides a cen- 
tral market place for trading in 
bonds. Publicity accorded listings 
and transactions in investment mag- 
azines and periodicals makes the se- 
curities widely known and more in- 
vestors are made aware of the 
availability of the bonds. Second, 
the fact that the issue must meet the 
requirements of the exchange jor 
listing tends to increase its credit 
standing. This, together with the 
wider market should mean that it is 
able to borrow on more advantageous 
terms. 


(2) Listing of a particular issue 
of bonds is advantageous to the indi- 
vidual investors in these bonds be- 
cause sale of the security is made 
easier. The investor has a continu- 
ous knowledge of the values of the 
security through the reported day- 
to-day transactions. Listing makes 
securities more liquid and disposable. 
They are, therefore, more acceptable 
as collateral. Since the legal aspects 
of the security must be satisfactory 
as a condition of listing, the fact of 
listing insures the validity of the 
issue. The procedure of listing re- 
quires the corporation to furnish 
rather detailed financial data. 


(b) A life insurance contract 
contains a number of provisions 
which add to the value of life insur- 
ance as an investment. Among these 
are: 


(1) Loan privileges—The con- 
tract guarantees the policyholder the 
right to borrow against the invest- 
ment, at his option. He may borrow 
under this privilege without giving 
a reason for making the loan. [n- 
terest charges on the amount bor- 
rowed under the loan privilege are 
at a stipulated rate. The loans may 
be repaid at will. 


(2) Assignment provisions—Own- 
ership of the investment may be 
transferred by assigning the in- 
sured’s interest. The assignee of 
the policy can obtain his equity 
readily and with certainty. The as- 
signment provision makes the policy 
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excellent collateral for a financing 
transaction. 

(3) Cash surrender value—A 
policyholder who terminates his pol- 
icy is entitled to receive a cash sur- 
render value. This amount is the 
policyholder’s equity at the time of 
surrender. It is a predetermined 
amount and is not dependent on the 
sale of the company’s securities at 
current market prices. If the policy- 
holder stops paying premiums, but 
does not exercise his right to obtain 
the cash surrender value, the policy 
may automatically provide either ex- 
tended term insurance or paid-up 
insurance in an amount that the 
equity of the policyholder will pur- 
chase. 

(4) Dividend options—A fter div- 
idends are declared by an insurance 
company the policyholder may decide 
to leave them with the company at 
interest, in which case the dividends 
and accumulations will always be 
available. He also has the option of 
applying them as payments for addi- 
tional insurance at net rates, the 
additional insurance being paid up 
in full from the dividend payments. 
Of course, he may take the dividends 
in cash or he may apply the dividends 
to the payment of the premium due 
currently on the policy. 

(5) Settlement options — The 
beneficiary or the policyholder en- 
titled to the proceeds of a policy are 
not generally required to take the 
proceeds in a single payment. They 
are permitted to leave the proceeds 
with the company at interest, with 
the interest payments being made pe- 
riodically. They may also choose to 
take payments in fixed amounts until 
the proceeds are exhausted. A third 
option is to take the proceeds over a 
fixed period. A fourth choice is to 
take the payment of policy proceeds 
over the life of the beneficiary. 
Hence, the proceeds of the policy 
may provide a fixed income and an 
annuity return to the beneficiary. 
These methods make possible rela- 
tively inexpensive administration of 
the estate involved. 

(6) Interest in reserve accumula- 
tion—A rate of interest is assumed 
for the reserve accumulation under 
the policy. This rate is fixed for the 
life of the policy. 

(7) Instalment premium pay- 
ments—The insured may make pre- 
mium payments in instalments. This 
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for them, but also for their prospects. Such men are bound to 
find plenty of opportunities. 


This alertness to sales opportunity is just one of the charac- 
teristics that make Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters 


you like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
tOWA 





makes the accumulation of his in- 
vestment funds very convenient for 
him. 


(8) Beneficiary designation—The 
insured may designate a beneficiary 
to whom the entire insurance pro- 
ceeds (including the investment ac- 
cumulation) can be paid without 
passing through his estate. This can 
save administration costs and certain 
death taxes as well as protect against 
creditor claims. 





Additional copies of Composite 

Answers to the 1952 C.L.U. 

Examinations may be secured 

at a charge of $1.00 per set 

(Parts A-E inclusive) from: 

Educational Publications De- 
partment 

American College of Life Un- 
derwriters 

3924 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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BEST REASONS 
FOR A 
BEST SELLER 





WHEN A NEW POLICY like our Multiple 
Benefit Savings Plan becomes our seventh 
best seller in less than a year, there’s a good 
reason. 


This endowment-type contract helps you save 
money when you can, without requiring you 
to do so when you can’t. 


Multiple Benefit endows if you wish it to. Or 
if you die before endowing it, pays the face 
amount plus everything you have paid in and 
not previously withdrawn. Or at maturity date, 
it may be exchanged — without evidence of 
insurability—for paid-up life. Or it may be 
continued as life protection for a reduced pre- 
mium — again without evidence of insurability. 


These and other flexible features explain why 
this plan became an immediate favorite with 
buyers. Ask any Occidental underwriter. 


“‘A Star in the West...” 


-cidental 


” 
€ wi 
Ls é; CALIFORN! 
oO 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles ap COMET: 
Ww. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


““WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!”’ 


Best’s Life News 
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DO'S AND DON'TS 


N SELLING to over-age prospects, 
Ii may prove worth your while to 
bear in mind a few of the more 
practical “Do’s and Don’ts”: 

Don’t use the term “over-age” in 
your sales presentation. Use “older 
persons,” “in your age bracket,” 
“advanced age,” “senior policy,” etc. 

Don’t forget to point out that per- 
sons 65 and over may deduct medical 
expenses (including all A&H&H 
premiums) for income tax purposes. 
Taxpayers under this age may de- 
duct medical expenses only to the 
extent that they exceed 5% of 
adjusted gross income. 

Do use special care in underwrit- 
ing and accepting over-age risks. 
Remember, too, it’s poor business to 
overload your books with any one 
classification of risk. 

Don’t neglect outgoing members 
of group plans who lose their. cover- 
age on retirement. Arrange with 
personnel managers to get the names 
of these persons and see them as 
soon as possible for an interview on 
hospital-surgical protection. 

Do solicit younger married couples 
who support aged parents or in-laws. 
Point out that a hospital policy on 
the elderly relative is not only a nice 
gesture, but good business from an 
economic standpoint. 

Do solicit brokers and agents 
whose clients have coverage with 
other companies which will be drop- 
ped at age 60 or 65. These prospects 
should be contacted before they reach 
the age limit so they can be offered 


uninterrupted protection. 
—Continental Casualty’s “‘Continental News” 


CENTER OF INFLUENCE 


THE LUCRATIVE FIELD of single fe- 
males is largely overlooked because 
agents haven’t devised a way of see- 
ing these women under favorable 
selling situations. Office and lunch- 
eon appointments are unsatisfactory, 
and agents sometimes find it awk- 
ward to suggest an evening call at 
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the single woman’s apartment. 
When you succeed in arranging an 
appointment you will find that single 
women are most keenly interested 
in retirement insurance plans. If 
they plan marriage they'll outlive 
their husbands, and if they continue 
as single working women they'll out- 
live their jobs. Either way it’s cer- 
tain that they'll want to personally 
plan for their retirement. 

Once you sell a woman she will 
be a wonderful center of influence. 
If an agent treats her in a profes- 
sional, courteous manner the talka- 
tive tendency of the fair sex can be 
counted on to make the woman his 


best “referral client.” 
Guaranty Union—The Guide 


WEALTH OF A NATION 


Half of the families in the United 
States now have a net worth of 
$7,500 or more, according to a re- 
cent report by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Of all 
families, one-sixth own more than 
$30,000 in net assets, fewer than one- 
tenth have more debts than assets, 
and four-fifths earning under $5,000 
a year own nearly half the nation's 
wealth. 


PROSPECTING POINTERS 


HERE ARE SEVERAL practical pros- 
pecting methods which should prove 
useful : 

Telephone Book. Check the classi- 
fied sections of the directory several 
years back against the current one 
under certain occupations: attor- 
neys, physicians, etc. New names 
added will be young professional 
men on their way up. 

Company Magazines. If there is a 
company in your city or town which 
puts out a publication for its employ- 
ees, try to get on the mailing list. 
You will find promotions, news 
events, vital statistics. 

Charity. Seek out wealthy men in 
your community who are charity- 
conscious. Ask them if they plan to 
make a bequest to a university, hos- 
pital or other institution. Life in- 
surance can do the job more cer- 


tainly and with minimum expense. 
Newspapers. Every day an inex- 
haustible source of prospects is 
found in the newspapers. Send ap- 
propriate direct mail pieces, cards 
or notes, etc., to some of those men- 
tioned in the stories. 

Wife’s Activities. Enlist your wife’s 
help in women’s groups, clubs, teas. 
Get her to recognize a prospect. 
School Employees. Teachers are 
unexcelled as centers of influence. 
Schools abound with prospects— 
nurses, secretaries, librarians, part- 
time teachers, school inspectors, etc. 
Inadequate Insurance. Go through 
your policyholders’ file and list those 
who have only a minimum amount 
of insurance. Call on them and sug- 
gest that the amount they carry is 
inadequate in the light of today’s 
cost of living. 

Moving Companies. A contact there 
can give you leads to prospects who 
are moving into your area. 
Retailers. Probably no one knows 
more about his neighbors than the 
neighborhood grocer. Cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

Policyholders. Call back regularly 
and serve three purposes: (1) make 
new sales; (2) register yourself as 
their insurance man; (3) get new 


prospects. 
Manufacturer’s Life—News Letter 


A MEMORY JOGGER 


THE AVERAGE MAN has numerous 
distractions at the office and home 
in any day. He forgets the insur- 
ance agent if he can. The memory 
of your interview and its purpose 
are thrust in a far corner of his 
mind. You, however, want him to 
remember the reason for your visit. 
That’s why some tangible evidence 
of your discussion is a memory 
jogger that you should use in all 
your visits. A piece of sales litera- 
ture, a letter outlining some of your 
major proposals, even your card or 
business blotter helps to keep alive 
in the mind of your client some im- 


pression of you after you have left. 
The Equitable Society—Equitable Items 
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Joint Control—from page 19 


ments of either principal or income 
should be permitted without a spe- 
cific court order because a father has 
the legal duty of supporting his chil- 
dren out of his own assets and can- 
not use any part of his child’s estate 
for this purpose unless he can show 
to the court that he is financially un- 
able to support the minor. The same 
rule also applies where the husband 
is guardian or trustee of his wife’s 
estate. 

Where the fiduciary is charged 
with the duty of investing the assets 
of the estate and is not acting under 
language specifically setting forth 
a will or deed of trust containing 
the manner in which the estate 
should be invested, his responsibility 
is determined by the law of the state 
in which he is appointed. 

The laws of the various states are 
so divergent that it is impractical to 
discuss them separately. Some states 
have mandatory statutes setting 
forth certain types of securities in 
which fiduciaries must invest. Other 
states have similar statutes which 
have been construed by the courts to 
be permissive but not mandatory. 
In some states an order of court is 


necessary while in others an order 
may be obtained but is not an ab- 
solute legal requirement. 

Many states have adopted, by 
statute or judicial decision, the so- 
called “Prudent Man” rule which 
calls upon the fiduciary to purchase 
securities with the exercise of that 
degree of judgment and care under 
the circumstances then prevailing 
which men of prudence, discretion 
and intelligence exercise in the man- 
agement of their own affairs, not in 
regard to speculation but rather to 
the permanent disposition of their 
funds considering the probable in- 
come to be derived therefrom as well 
as the probable safety of their cap- 
ital. 


Personally Responsible 


In all cases the penalty incurred 
by a fiduciary who makes an invest- 
ment contrary to legal requirements 
is that he may become personally re- 
sponsible for any loss the estate may 
suffer by reason of the investment. 
In those states where a fiduciary can 
protect himself by confining his in- 
vestments to those authorized by 
statute or by obtaining an order of 
the court, it is always necessary for 





ing with keen interest the 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Doorway to 


William Elliott 
President 





“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 


of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


a ‘Puen Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boetiner, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice * 
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him to do so. There is no reason for 
him to take personal risk if the law 
provides him with a method of 
avoiding this responsibility. 

Obviously, the legality of an in- 
vestment which the fiduciary pro- 
poses to make is a subject he should 
discuss with his attorney, and the 
surety company’s _ representative 
should not undertake to assume the 
role of an adviser in this connection, 
There are certain general principles 
pertaining to fiduciary investments, 
however, which are almost univer- 
sally accepted. 

One of these cardinal rules is that 
the fiduciary must not make a per- 
sonal profit from any of his transac- 
tions with the estate except, of 
course, to the extent of the commis- 
sions allowed him by law. He must 
not personally buy from or sell to 
the estate nor should he deal on be- 
half of the estate with any firm or 
corporation in which he has a per- 
sonal interest. He must not lend 
funds of the estate to himself, to any 
firm or corporation in which he is 
personally interested, or to a close 
relative or business associate, no 
matter how well the loan may be 
secured. If the fiduciary is a debtor 
of the estate, he must discharge the 


$8618. 


Face value of the average of all 
policies placed in force by UNITED | 
LIFE in 1952 was $8618—in 1951, 
$8293—in 1950, $7846.. 
fifth position in this respect for 
UNITED LIFE among the nation’s 
more than 500 life insurance com- 


. earning 


The scope and added benefits of 
every UNITED LIFE policy provide 
underwriter and policyholder alike 
with an unusual opportunity. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 


Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
« 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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SINGLE PREMIUM IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES? 


CHECK OUR FAVOURABLE RATES AND WIDE RANGE OF PLANS. 


NcH + Baltimore - 
BRIFICES ¢ Honolulu 
+ Pittsburgh 


Chicago + 


Cincinnati + 
Lansing + Los Angeles : 
¢ Portland + Saginaw . 


Cleveland 
Newark 
San Francisco + 


+ Detroit + Hartford 
+ Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


paom ta: 


1903 e 


obligation immediately or prove he 
is unable to do so. Otherwise his 
debt may be regarded as cash on 
hand. 


Proper Investments 


United States Government bonds, 
bonds of the various states of the 
United States, and bonds of coun- 
ties, municipalities, and other gov- 
ernmental authorities in the state in 
which the fiduciary is acting, are al- 
most without exception regarded as 
proper investments. 

First mortgages on improved real 
estate within the state in which the 
estate is being administered and as 
governed by statute, are generally 
regarded as proper fiduciary invest- 
ments. Second mortgages, or unse- 
cured loans, or loans secured by 
chattel property or securities, are 
not proper investments. 

In the absence of specific statutory 
authorization, judicial decision, or 
investment provisions of the will, 
corporate stocks, both preferred and 
common, are generally speaking not 
permissible as investments for fidu- 
ciary funds. 


Widespread Benefits 


To summarize :—joint control is 
of benefit to all concerned because— 
It enables the surety company to ac- 
cept many risks which would other- 
wise be declined. Many fiduciaries 
of high character but without finan- 
cial strength thus may procure sub- 
stantial surety bonds which, without 
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MANUFAC 
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the exercise of joint control, would 
be unavailable to them. 


It helps the beneficiaries of the estate 
by assuring them of a correct and 
speedy settlement, since the aid 
thereby given to fiduciaries re- 
dounds to their benefit. 


It helps the attorney in serving his 
client because the surety insists upon 
the fiduciaries seeking legal advice. 
It aids the court because it makes 
for conservative management of the 
estates of widows, orphans and other 
beneficiaries by avoiding many in- 
stances of improper handling of the 
estates’ funds, since a_ fiduciary, 
however honest and well meaning, 
may innocently do something which 
is not proper according to the law. 
Joint control, as Leo T. Kissam 
noted in his address before the 
American Bar Association at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on Sept. 28, 1937, 
“prevents careless or inadvertent 
disregard of statutes, rules and court 
orders affecting investments, pay- 
ments or distribution.” 

Last but not least, it helps the 
fiduciary himself by safeguarding 
him against errors or omissions for 
which he, or his estate in the event 
of his death, would be personally 
responsible. Furthermore, the rec- 
ords kept as a result of joint control 
are frequently of great value in the 
final settlement of the fiduciary’s ac- 
count. 


From the booklet, ‘“‘Joint Control,” available 
upon request from the Educational Department, 
The Surety Association of America, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y 
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A NEEDED SERVICE 


| Goss insurance companies, like 
other substantial industries, do 
not grow big by catering only to the 
rich and powerful, but by perform- 
ing a needed service for a cross sec- 
tion of the people, Paul F. Clark, 
president of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, told a 
recent joint meeting of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters Association and 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

Describing the flow of policyhold- 
ers’ dollars into homes and farms, 
plants and services that strengthen 
our economy and provide jobs and 
opportunities—then back to the pol- 
icyholder either as a death claim to 
meet his obligations to his family or 
in the form of retirement incorne for 
himself, President Clark said: “In 
the present situation, where taxation 
has eliminated many sources of in- 
dividual capital, life insurance asset 
investment is increasingly essential 
to industrial development. Of the 
seventy-three billion dollars of total 
life insurance company assets, 72 
percent are invested in the securities 
of business and industry and in 
mortgages.” 

“Tn fact,” asserted Mr. Clark, 
“many of the great accomplishments 
of our industrial corporations would 
not have been possible except for 
the savings which have been accumu- 
lated through financial institutions 
such as savings banks, building and 
loan associations and insurance com- 
panies.” 
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FACT BOOK 


HE tremendous increase since 
"Tie end of World War II in 
the use of life insurance by Ameri- 
can families for the establishment 
of their family financial security 
plans is clearly shown in the 1953 
Life Insurance Fact Book, issued by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

In each of the seven years since 
1945, the annual purchases of new 
life insurance were at least double 
those of pre-war days. In 1952 the 
purchases were triple those of 1940. 
Last year’s purchases were $34,439,- 
000,000, which was more than was 
ever before bought in a single year. 

As a result, life insurance owner- 
ship in the United States had risen 
to $276,591,000,000 at the start of 
this year, under 219,000,000 indi- 
vidual policies and represented the 
protection of 88,000,000 people. That 
is 21,000,000 more policyholders than 
ten years before and in this ten-year 
period the average owned per policy- 
holder rose from $1,900 to $3,100. 

“During this period, all forms of 
thrift have gained,” the Fact Book 
summary says, “but in the years 
since World War II, policyholders’ 
funds in life insurance have risen 
63 per cent to $61,000,000,000 while 
the increase for the other major 
types of long-term savings combined 
has been 36 per cent.” 

A survey reported in the Fact 
300k shows that 29 per cent of the 


insured families are putting 5 per 
cent of more of their disposable in- 
come into life insurance premiums ; 
6 percent were putting one-tenth or 
more of their income into life in- 
surance; 2 per cent were using 15 
per cent or more in this way. 

Total premiums for life insurance 
and annuities in 1952 for all U.S. 
life insurance companies are reported 
to have been only 3.6 per cent of 
aggregate disposable personal in- 
come, however, compared with 7.3 
per cent in the early 1930's. 

Life insurance ownership has been 
sharply increased by women, who 
now account for nearly one-fifth of 
the total, and children, on whose 
lives some 7 per cent of the total 
stands. However, men remain the 
great body of policyholders, account- 
ing for 75 per cent of all life insur- 
ance, with an aggregate of $209,- 
000,000,000. 

The increased buying of new life 
insurance in the seven years 1946— 
52 and in 1952 alone has been gen- 
eral throughout the country, but an 
analysis of ordinary insurance pur- 
chases showed that the greatest 
percentage gains were in the South- 
west ahd Mountain states last year. 

While New York led in aggregate 
life insurance owned at the start of 
this year, with $37,610,000,000, 
Delaware led in the amount owned 
per family, with $8,500. 

The greater spread of life insur- 
ance has resulted in larger totals of 
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EXPANSION 


SUPERVISORS AND GENERAL AGENTS 


WANTED 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Morehead 


ALSO OPENINGS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The man selected must be under 45, now active, resident of or known in territory 
selected, a consistent current producer with capabilities for agency responsibilities. 
He will be compensated with salary, expenses, personal commission and incentive 
His responsibilities will include some personal production, 
jointly with established agencies, recruiting, training and supervision. 
direct home office connection. Our own representatives know of these vacancies and 


For full information and personal interview in confidence with Home Office official 
whose company writes a full line of Life, Accident and Health and Hospital 
Insurance, and is well established, well and favorably known with good ratings, 
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funds going back to American fami- 
lies from their life insurance com- 
panies, the book shows. During 
1952, total benefit payments were 
$4,146,978,000; in 1945, they were 
$2,667 305,000. 

One of the significant aspects of 
the widening ownership of life in- 
surance is shown by the Fact Book 
to be the increase in capital funds 
available to the economy from this 
and provide income for the future 
to work to earn interest. Total as- 
sets of the life insurance business 
exceeded $73,000,000,000 at the end 
of 1952. More than two-fifths of 
this total was invested in the securi- 
ties of business and industry—an 
aggregate of $32,000,000,000. Wel! 
over one-fourth of total assets wa 
in mortgages—more than $21,000, 
000,000.” 

During the seven years, the rate 
of interest earned on total invest- 
ments rose from 3.11 per cent in 1945 
to 4.28 per cent in 1952. Increased 
Federal income taxes, however, have 
resulted in a very small rise in the 
earning rate after taxes, which was 
3.05 per cent in 1945 and 3.07 per 
cent in 1952. 


SALES BY STATES 


ELAWARE SHOWED the greatest 
= of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in July with Colorado 
and Indiana tied for second place 
and Oklahoma in third place, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 19 percent in July, compared 
with July, 1952, while Delaware 
sales gained 29 percent, Colorado 
and Indiana 27 percent and Okla- 
homa 26 percent. 

For the first seven months, with 
national ordinary sales up 20 percent 
from the year before, Nevada led 
with an increase of 36 percent, with 
Delaware in second place, up 30 per- 
cent from the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detro't 
showed the greatest rate of increa:¢ 
for July, with a gain of 27 percen’. 
St. Louis was second, with purchases 
up 24 percent. Detroit also led for 
the seven months with a gain of 35 
percent. 


Best’s Life News 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS 


The Sale Begins When The Customer 
Says "No" by Elmer G. Leterman 
with Edward Sagarin. 

The approach outlined in this book 
is indicated by the sub-title “There 
are a Million Reasons for Failure 
but not a Single Excuse.” It tells 
how to handle a prospect at the im- 
mediate moment of sale when the 
chips are down as to whether he will 
buy or not. It is a light book on 
selling, enlivened with entertaining 
and pertinent cartoons and contain- 
ing a fast and enjoyable treatment 
of the fine art of salesmanship. 

Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America, Incorporated, in a fore- 
word to the book, says, “Yes, I go 
along with the title of this book be- 
cause salesmanship as a profession 
began when the customers began to 
say ‘No.’ ‘No’ is not an answer, it is 
merely a ringing challenge.” . 

213 pages, $3 per copy; published 
by Greenberg Publisher, 201 East 
57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Insurance Almanac, 1953 Edition 


This, the 41st annual edition, is 
a reference book of factual and sta- 
tistical information on all branches 
of insurance. The company section 
gives the officers, directors, cover- 
ages and territory of all types of 
companies, and financial statement 
figures in tabular form. Other sec- 
tions cover the State Insurance De- 
partments, all types of insurance 
organizations, agents and brokers, 
adjusters, actuaries, insurance man- 
agement groups, new companies or- 
ganized, name changes, companies 
retired, brokers’ regulatory laws, 
resident agents’ laws, workmen’s 
compensation officials, legislative ses- 
sions, insurance definitions, insur- 
ance journals and a great number 
of other facts all indexed for ready 
reference. 

The Insurance Almanac is made 
up of two volumes, the first of which, 
“Who’s Who in Insurance,” con- 
taining over 4,000 biographical 
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sketches of executives, officials, 
agents and others in the insurance 
business, was published earlier this 
year. This is the second volume of 
the 1953 edition. 

1184 pages—$5 per volume; if 
both volumes, are purchased to- 
gether the cost is $8: published by 
The Underwriting Printing and 
Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 


Group Insurance and Employee Re- 
tirement Plans by Louise Walters 
Ilse, Ph.D. 

Described by the author as “An 
American version of the govern- 
mental social insurance program es- 
tablished abroad, fitted within the 
framework of the American private 
enterprise system,” this book dis- 
cusses the development and nature 
of group insurance as it has prog- 
ressed in the past and as it is on 
sale today. 

Considered are the social and 
economic background of group in- 
surance, the Montgomery Ward con- 
tract, statutory developments and 
regulation, characteristics, costs, and 
related forms of group life insur- 
ance, and group accident and health. 
State and federal disability systems 
are discussed and other types of 
group insurance are covered. In the 
conclusion there is an evaluation of 
the group insurance movement. 

438 pages, $10.50; published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 75 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Up the Ladder To Bigger Sales by 
Hugh S. Bell, C.L.U. 

This is another excellent book by 
Mr. Bell on selling life insurance. 
It uses sales ideas and actual sales 
‘talks which he has found successful 
and which should prove of value to 


other life insurance salesmen. In 
addition to analyzing some of the 
factors which contribute to success 
or failure in production, he discusses 
prospects and the reasons why in- 
surance is particularly needed by 
many men now, such as taxes, in ad- 





dition to the traditional needs. He 
goes on to explain life insurance in 
simple terms which can, in turn, be 
used by other agents in talking to 
their prospects; he also considers 
programs, selling, social security 
and “The Magic of Prestige.” 


112 pages, $2 per copy, less in 
quantities; published by The Rough 
Notes Company, 1142 North Merid- 
ian Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Tax Shelter in Business by William J. 
Casey and J. K. Lasser. 


This is a companion volume to 
“Tax Sheltered Investments” and 
“Tax Shelter for the Family” pre- 
viously published. In the new re- 
search study are gathered the main 
strategies and policies through which 
a business may. hope to hold its 
own and to grow in the face of to- 
day’s tax structure. 


The businessmen who have made 
their companies grow stronger and 
expand during the post-war period 
are those who know how to pro- 
tect their operations from an exces- 
sive call from the tax collector. In 
their study Messrs. Casey and Las- 
ser cite dozens of methods and scores 
of instances by which leading busi- 
nesses and leading businessmen have 
moved in recent years and are mov- 
ing today to protect their opera~ 
tions from the tax structure. 


156 pages, $12.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by Business Reports Incor- 
porated, 1 Main Street, Roslyn, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Why Do People Buy? edited by the 
editors of Fortune magazine. 

This is a compendium of 14 ar- 
ticles on the great unsolved prob- 
lem of American business, that of 
selling. An indication of its con- 
tents is given by the titles of the 
various articles. These include “Sell- 
ing in Today’s Economy,” “What’s 
Wrong with Retail Salesmanship,” 
“Strategy of the Seller,” “The Mil- 
lion Dollar Sale,” “The Language 
of Advertising,” “The Postman 
Rings for Sales,” and “The Product 
That Sells.” 


270 pages, $3.50 a copy; pub- 
lished by the Trade Book Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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VETERANS’ HOME LOANS 


HE MOST PRACTICAL solution 
Eyed to make it possible for 
veterans to get home loan financing 
who still find it difficult to secure, 
even since the interest rate on guar- 
anteed mortgages has been increased 
to 414 per cent, is to grant the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
broad powers to modify the rate to 
meet market conditions, Brown L. 
Whatley, president of the Mortgage 
3ankers Association, declared in a 
“Message to Veterans.” 

The difficulty exists today, he said, 
because of the tremendous demands 
for loans of all kinds with the supply 
of money not adequate to meet it. 


“The difference between the yield 
on long-term government loans and 
on VA guaranteed loans has been 
about 11% per cent, the difference 
being largely due to the differences 
in liquidity, risk, and the cost of 
handling the two types of invest- 
ments. Thus, when the yield on 
long-term government bonds was 
below 2% per cent, VA guaranteed 
loans were generally acceptable to 
investors at 4 per cent. When the 
government bond yield went up to 
2% per cent and above, as it did in 
1951 and 1952, VA loans became 
less attractive. The reason was that, 
with rising interest rates for all 
kinds of loans, savings institutions 
(which serve many more veterans 
as savers than they do as borrowers ) 
were flooded with offers for good 
loans at higher rates than veterans 
were permitted to pay. 


“A change to 4% per cent during 
1951 or 1952 probably would have 
restored a balance under conditions 
then existing. 


“The unexpected upsurge of de- 
mand for borrowed money in early 
1953, however, created a wholly dif- 
ferent set of conditions. When the 
government was forced to pay 3% 
per cent for long-term money, and 


when, on the market, the yield on 
this money went even above that 
figure, a 414 per cent guaranteed 
mortgage rate no longer provided 
the traditional spread of 1% per- 
centage points between it and the 
basic long-term rate. The disadvan- 
tage formerly encountered at the 
lower rate thus still prevailed.” 

Congress recognized this situation 
and endeavored to find a solution by 
permitting veterans’ loans to be sold 
at a discount, said Whatley. 

“But a discount is a cumbersome, 
costly, and unsatisfactory way of 
equalizing yields, particularly when 
the amount of the discount is sub- 
stantial. Up to the present time, it 
has not worked very well, though 
it is yet too early to know what may 
happen in the fall. 


Three Possible Ways 


“Assuming the discount system 
does not bring about an increase in 
the funds available for veterans’ 
loans, there are three possible ways 
out of the present predicament : 
“First, provision could be made to 
give the Veterans’ Administrator 
greater leeway in setting interest 
rates so that he could be sure that 
veterans were not being put at a 
disadvantage with other borrowers. 
“Second, a waiting policy could be 
followed on the theory that, with 
the future easing of money condi- 
tions, the 414 per cent rate will be- 
come a satisfactory market rate at 
little or no discount. 

“Third, the government might ex- 
pand its direct lending program. 

“Of these possible courses of ac- 
tion,” Whatley said, “the last offers 
the least promise of meeting the 
veterans’ loan need. In order to 
have money to lend, the government 
itself has to borrow and, considering 
the large amount of borrowed funds 
the government will have to have in 


any case, an increase in federal bor- 
rowing can only aggravate the diffi- 
culty the government will face both 
in raising funds and in staying with- 
in established debt limits. 


“The government cannot do a 
lending business any cheaper than do 
the mutual, non-profit savings and 
loan associations and insurance com 
panies. Whatever spread is normal) 
required by these institutions be 
tween the government’s borrowing 
rate and the mortgage rate would 
pretty closely apply to a direct mort 
gage lending business, if the govern 
ment accounted for all its costs. Ti 
the extent to which it does not cove: 
its costs (as it now cannot actuall) 
be doing) it is granting the veterans 
a hidden subsidy—a situation which 
in turn increases the amount of funds 
the federal government has to bor- 
row and tends again to increase the 
basic long-term rate. Direct lending, 
therefore, intensifies the difficulty it 
is intended to solve. 


“The possibility exists that the 
money market as a whole will be- 
come somewhat easier during the 
remaining months of the year. 
Therefore, if nothing at all is done 
about the veterans’ loan program, 
there is a chance that the present 
discount rates will diminish, and 
that money will become more widely 
available. 


“While this possibility exists, it is 
still a possibility rather than a cer- 
tainty that may confidently be relied 
upon. Moreover, it continues to 
leave the veterans’ loan program in 
a position where it might again he 
squeezed if the demands for moncy 
greatly increase in the future. The 
only real insurance against this 
would be broader authority to the 
Veterans’ Administrator to modii!y 
interest rates as conditions in the 
market change in one direction or 
the other.” 





From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 








From the smallest local agent to 
the greatest insurance company— 


All use BEST'S SERVICES for complete, 
accurate and unbiased information. 
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Benefit Ass'n of Railway Employees: 
Arthur J. Lindsley, until now executive 
vice president, has been elected president 
of this 40-year-old Chicago mutual life in- 
surance company. Mr. Lindsley succeeds 
the late F. B. Ahara. 


Business Men's Assurance: G. B. Whit- 
sitt and C. M. Barricklow have been pro- 
moted to assistant vice presidents of the 
claim & field service department and 
group department, respectively; and 
W. R. Mullens named assistant actuary. 


Capitol Life: William W. Edwards, for- 
merly with the American National, has 
joined this company’s home office as chief 
underwriter. 


Columbian National: Edwin R. Knox and 
Eric C. Nissen, Jr. have been named to 
head group sales and service for New 
England and the mid-west, respectively. 
Mr. Knox was formerly with the John 
Hancock Mutual and Mr. Nissen with the 
Northwestern National. 


Connecticut General: Edward N. Cheek 
Jr., formerly a brokerage supervisor at 
New York City, has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly established New 
Orleans, La. office at 1111 Tulane Ave., 
assisted by Jay D. Utley as consultant and 
Mrs. Margaret Schmarkey. And Hal B. 
Armentrout Jr. promoted ‘rom agent to 
assistant manager at Miami, Fla. 


Connecticut Mutual: David B. Fluegel- 
man, CLU, formerly a Northwestern Mu- 
tual agent and immediate past president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has joined this company as New 
York City general agent. 


Continental American: John E. Harris, 
one time manager of this company’s home 
office agency, has been appointed Florida 
general agent. 


Equitable of lowa: 4. K. Dickson has 
been appointed Toledo general agent, 
succeeding J. O. Cummins who has re- 
joined his former Davenport, Iowa agency 
as associate general agent. 


Franklin Life: Ralph L. Stermer, formerly 
an associate manager for the Acacia Mu- 
tual, has been appointed general agent at 
Providence, R. I. 


General American: Ford D. Albritton, 
formerly vice president and manager of 
agencies for the Great Southern Life, has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of director of agencies for the southwest- 
ern region, with offices at 2206 South Main 
St., Houston. 


For October, 1953 


Great National: Marvin M. Lillard, 
Charles C. Ford and Byron Townsend 
have joined this company’s underwriting 
staff, assigned to Dallas, Longview and 
Odessa, Texas, respectively. 


Great Southern Life: Louis M. Gregory, 
manager of this company’s Shreveport 
agency, has been named Louisiana State 
Chairman for the 1954 March of Dimes; 
and Frank E. Ragsdale, manager of the 
Waco agency, named chairman of the 
newly formed business and employe unit 
of United Fund in Waco, Texas. 


Gulf Life: W. Harvey Dyer, formerly a 
Dalton, Ga. superintendent, has been 
promoted to manager at Greenwood, S. C., 
succeeding retired T. J. Knight. 


Homesteaders Life: George L. Hamlin, 
CLU, formerly agency vice president for 
the Guarantee Mutual, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. 


Indianapolis Life: Harold D. Howenstine 
has been promoted to manager of sales 
promotion & publicity. 


International Life: Holland V. Shields 
has joined this company as vice president 
and director of agencies. 


John Hancock Mutual: M. Clayton Keiser, 
CLU, has been advanced from associate 
general agent to general agent at Spring- 
field, Mass., succeeding his retired father. 
Maynard E., who continues as general 
agent emeritus, serving personal accounts. 


Liberty Life: Recent Ordinary appoint- 
ments: agency assistant—Dayton D. Hul- 
burt; regional manager—J. Doyle Smith, 
for eastern South Carolina, including the 
Columbia, Florence and Charleston of- 
fices; managers—Ralph H. __ Seigler, 
Tampa, Fla. and Wallace H. Owings, 
Augusta, Ga. And Wade H. Stack named 
manager of the newly established Mor- 
ganton, N. C. combination office. 


Life of Georgia: Harvey L. Akin, for- 
merly staff manager at Opelika, Ala., has 
been appointed district manager at 
Charlottesville, Va.; Don Dietrichs named 
purchasing agent; and Willnita Wyatt ad- 
vanced from associate editor to editor of 
this company’s monthly publication “The 
LOG,” succeeding Henry Morrow, re- 
signed. 


Life of Virginia: Robert B. Lancaster has 
heen promoted to director of publicitv 
for the division of public relations & 
advertising, and is succeeded as purchas- 
ing agent, by Clarence T. Rives, formerly 
agency auditor. And Sidney J. Hilton, 


formerly counsel, appointed manager of 
the claim division, replacing assistant vice 
president J. Turner Henley, transferred 
to the policyowners service division pre- 
paratory to assuming charge. 


Lincoln National: John M. Kocks has 
been appointed regional group manager 
at Peoria, Ill., with headquarters -at 1105 
Main St., serving the E. R. Small and J. C. 
Arnold agencies in north central Illinois 
and southeast Iowa, respectively. 


Maccabees: Bernard Jacobites, formerly 
special auditor, and John W. Heuft have 
been appointed home office field assistants 
to field director Robert O. Shepler. Mr. 
Heuft is succeeded as chief underwriter, 
by Joseph F. Collins, until now assistant 
manager of the mortgage loan section. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance: 
Joseph J. Grady, formerly with the Equi- 
table Society, has joined this company as 
manager of the newly established New 
York regional group department, super- 
vising New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Appointed to 
head newly established regional sales ter- 
ritories are: for the southwestern region 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Loui- 
siana), with headquarters at Houston, 
Robert J. Roberts as regional group man- 
ager, assisted by Fred H. Holmsley as dis- 
trict group manager at Dallas and 
Thomas R. Young, district group repre- 
sentative at Houston; and for the central 
region (Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania), 
headquartered at Cleveland, Guy M. 
Hamm as group regional manager, with 
John V. Roberts as district group repre- 
sentative at Parkersburg, W. Va. Ernest 
W. Furnans Jr. has been appointed an 
assistant counsel. 


Medill A & H Agency: This firm of gen- 
eral agents for the Continental Casualty 
and Empire State Mutual Life, headed 
by Louis Medill, has established new of- 
fices at 220 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Metropolitan Life: Alexander Hutchin- 
son, CLU, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies for the southwestern 
territory, heading field management 
operations in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. He _ succeeds 
George J. Fullman, transferred upon re- 
quest to Miami, Florida’s Biscayne dis- 
trict, as manager. 


Midland Mutual: Ronald M. Swartz has 
been appointed general agent at Flint, 
Mich. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Mutual of New York: William R. Allen, 
formerly with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration’s appraisal subdivision, has 
joined this company’s home office as 
assistant to the farm mortgage manager. 
New York Life: Paul A. Norton, CLU, 
has been appointed regional vice presi- 
dent at New York City and is succeeded 
as Chicago field vice president, by F. 
Turner Munsell, CLU, formerly home 
office assistant vice president in charge of 
group sales. 

Managers appointed: Jack Robinson 
(Columbus), John H. Kyle (Cincinnati), 
William A. Spiker, CLU (Washington), 
and Robert W. Mayhew Jr. (Norfolk). All 
except Mr. Mayhew were formerly in 
charge at Wilmington, Norfolk and Cin- 
cinnati, respectively. Mr. Mayhew was 
home office training supervisor for the 
middle Atlantic division. 


Northwestern Mutual: /. G. Fassel has 
been elected to the newly created office 
of senior actuary and is succeeded as ac- 
tuary, by V. FE. Henningsen. C. G. Groe- 
schell, formerly assistant actuary, replaces 
Mr. Henningsen as comptroller. 


Occidental of California: Michael F. 
Barnes, formerly agency administration 
coordinator, has been appointed home of- 
fice assistant superintendent of agencies; 
W. C. Lichtenberg, until now a_ unit 
manager for Acacia Mutual, and Hugh 


W. Turner named assistant managers at 
St. Louis, Mo. and Washington, D. C.; 
Bernard Nippa appointed associate re- 
gional group supervisor at Detroit; and 
Malcolm H. Kerner, assistant regional 
group supervisor at Portland, Ore. 


Ohio National: James M. Cram has been 
appointed general agent at Houston, 
Texas. 


Ohio State Life: Richard H. Stouffer and 
W. Vernon Smith have been appointed 
general agents at Charleston, W. Va.’s 
second agency and Uniontown, Pa., re- 
spectively. 


Old Republic Credit Life: Arihur J. Cade, 
formerly a vice president, has been elected 
to the newly created office of executive 
vice president. 


Pacific Mutual: Hugh C. Jones has been 
appointed claims representative at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Pioneer Mutual: George Christopher, for- 
merly with the American National, has 
joined this company’s ordinary depart- 
ment as director of agencies, heading the 
newly formulated southeastern expansion 
program. 


Prudential: Jolin F. Musser, CLU, for- 
merly district sales supervisor at Cleveland, 
has been appointed home office assistant 
general sales manager of the group insur- 
ance department. 


A full line of life policies with attrac- 
tive term riders that offer liberal 
provisions. 


Complete 


Sickness, Accident and 


Hospital coverage with 9 new stream- 
lined policies. 


Home Office training schools. 


Additional General Agency 
appointments available in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, lowa, and Florida. 5 


R. E. Imig, 
Agency Vice-President 


A GENERAL 
AGENCY 
COMPANY 


Production clubs, 
awards, excellent sales aids. 


Career contracts. 


conventions, 
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At Buffalo, Daniel P. Sullivan has been 
appointed director of brokerage business 
and is succeeded as agency manager, by 
James G. Quinlivan, formerly associate 
manager at Hartford, Conn. 

In eastern Pennsylvania, Lewis Takas 
and Edward P. Canivan have been ap- 
pointed managers at Hazleton and Easton, 
respectively. Mr. Takas was formerly a 
regional supervisor; Mr. Canivan headed 
the Hazleton district. 

Group sales representative Robert N. 
Pollock, formerly of the Philadelphia 
group office, has been named to head the 
newly established Rochester group sales 
headquarters, supervising six western New 
York counties; Quentin I. Smith Jr., for- 
merly at Buffalo, has been assigned to 
group annuity (pension) sales at the new 
office. 

Dr. Andrew J. Oberlander, formerly 
medical director for the National Life of 
Vermont, has been appointed medical 
director of Chicago’s mid-American hone 
office now under construction. 

Percy H. Parry has been promoted 
from Glendale staff manager to agencies 
service representative at the western home 
office. 


Retail Credit Co.: IV. G. Dowd, formerly 
home office assistant vice president, has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
created northwest division at Minneapo- 
lis; and Roger M. Crevier, until now 
assistant manager at Montreal, named 
manager of the newly established St. 
Laurent, Quebec office at 1179 Decarie 
Blvd. 


Southland Life: George R. Cole, formerly 
a regional group manager for the North- 
western National, has joined this com- 
pany’s home office as assistant vice presi- 
dent and director of group insurance. 


Union Casualty & Life: George Brophy, 
formerly a home office representative for 
the John Hancock Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed group sales and service represent- 
ative for the midtown New York City 
agency of Matt Jaffe. 


Union Central: H. Roger Bengston, for- 
merly a Cincinnati general agent for the 
Penn Mutual, has been appointed Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. manager, succeeding the late 
Robert A. Lyne. 


Vulcan Life & Accident: Field directors 
appointed: Georgia—Richmond M. 
Flowers, formerly secretary-treasurer for 
the merged Beacon Life; Alabama—Ro)l- 
ert M. Guillot, formerly a general agent; 
and Florida—Howard J. Brooks. 


Washington National: William J. Edcl- 
man, formerly a Prudential assistant man- 
ager, and Clyde L. Patterson, formerly a 
Great American Reserve field represenia- 
tive, have joined this company as gene: :1] 
agents at Philadelphia, Pa. and Shreve- 
port, La., respectively. Mr. Edelman suc- 
ceeds the late Jack Sokohl. 


Western States Life: Eric W. g 
has been appointed director of agencics 
and is succeeded as superintendent of 
agencies, by Reginald H. Threlfall. 


Wisconsin National: Ernest H. Me'-, 
CLU, has been elected director of agencies 
and is succeeded as associate director, by 
Alvin L. Senderhauf. Mr. Metz replaces 
William J. W. Merritt, resigned. 
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Agency Management Ass'n: Officers of 
the executive committee appointed to 
plan the Atlantic Alumni Association’s 
forthcoming (Oct. 22-23) annual manage- 
ment conference for agency management 
graduates of LIAMA schools are: presi- 
dent—John D. Marsh (Lincoln National); 
vice president and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee—M. Roos Wallis (Equi- 
table of Lowa); secretary-treasurer—L. 
Kent Babcock Jr. (Aetna Life); and im- 
mediate past president—Herbert W. 
Florer (Aetna Life). All appointees are 
CLUs and general agents for their respec- 
tive companies. 
























American Bar Association: Elected ofli- 
cers of the Insurance Section: Chairman— 
George E. Beechwood (Conlen, LaBrum & 
Beechwood, Philadelphia); first vice presi- 
dent—Walter A. Mansfield (Detroit firm 
bearing his name); second vice president 
—W. Percy McDonald (McDonald, Kuhn 
« McDonald, Memphis, Tenn.); and sec- 
retary—Welcome D. Pierson (Oklahoma 
City, Okla.). 

Elected to the Insurance Section Coun- 
cil: John J. Wicker Jr. (Richmond, Va.), 
George W. Orr (New York City) and L. J. 
Carey (Detroit). 













American Life Convention: Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life, has been nominated for pos- 
sible election as the next president of this 
international association of life insurance 
companies. If elected, Mr. Lounsbury 
will succeed T. A. Sick, president of the 
Security Mutual Life, whose present ten- 
wre will continue until the close of the 
1953 annual meeting to be held at .the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, October 6-9. 













American Soc. of Chartered Life Undrs: 
Elected officers of the Baltimore Chapter: 
president—Morris B. Hack; vice president 
—Bertram A. Frank; treasurer—Robert B. 
Duval; and secretary—Robison Brown Jr. 






Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs: 
The Employers Casualty Co. has been 
elected to membership. 






Insurance Institute of Nebraska: George 
Milne Jr. (actuary, Union National) has 
been elected president, succeeding Rob- 
ert W. Deems (Woodmen of the World); 
and Frank P. Hannan (secretary, United 
Benefit Life) named secretary-treasurer. 

Now celebrating its 25th anniversary, 
this institute is an organization of senior 
and junior officers and supervisory person- 
nel of Nebraska life insurance companies; 
it has over 200 members, representing 17 
companies. 












life Undrs' Ass'n of the City of N. Y.: 
lhis association’s recent press release nam- 
ing elected officers of the Long Island 
Branch inadvertently omitted the name 
of Benjamin Lowenstern (general agent of 
Security Mutual’s Lowenstern-Mintzer 
agency), chosen as educational vice presi- 
dent. See Best’s, July 1953. 











National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Elected officers: president—Robert C. Gil- 
more Jr. (Mutual Benefit); vice president 
—Robert L. Walker (Peninsular Life); and 
‘cretary—Stanley C. Collins, CLU (Metro- 
politan), ‘ 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4026 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 

















W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
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Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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POLICY 
CHANGES 


Aetna Life has increased, from $50,000 
to $100,000, its maximum for discounted 
premiums payable up to 20 years in ad- 
vance with an interest rate of 2%. Maxi- 
mum single premiums on individual annu- 
ities and life and endowment policies were 
also increased to $100,000, previously $50,- 
000 and $25,000, respectively. 


Connecticut General has increased its 
weekly indemnity limit on health insur- 
ance, raising the limit to $125, previously 
$100. The company’s accident indemnity 
limit has been $125 for some time. 


Great Southern has increased the dis- 
count rate on premiums paid in advance 
from 2% to 214%. A maximum of $25,000 
on any one life will be accepted at the new 
rate, with a lower rate allowed on pre- 
miums over that limit. 


Guardian Life is now issuing a life paid- 
up at 65 juvenile policy, offering an in- 
crease in the face amount from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at age 21, with no increase in pre- 
mium. This new policy, the “Junior Guar- 
dian,” is issued at ages 0 to 14, inclusive. 


Lutheran Brotherhood has introduced a 
new line of policies based on CSO 214%. 


Massachusetts Mutual has increased non- 
medical limits on married women to $5,000 
at all ages to age 40. 


Midland National 


several new policies: 


Life has introduced 

1) A 5-year guaranteed convertible and 
renewable term policy to age 65. 

2) A supplementary convertible term 
policy issued on a 10-, 15- or 20-year period, 
providing a level amount of term insur- 
ance that may be attached to any form of 
life or term contract. 

3) An ordinary life contract offering a 
reduction in rates and an increase in cash 
values. The premium at age 35 is $21.63 
per $1000 and in twenty years offers $362.44 
in cash value. 

#) An income security provision and pol- 
icy. As a provision it can be issued as a 
rider on any basic policy provided the 
premium-paying period of the rider does 
not exceed that of the basic policy; any 
number of riders may be added if neces- 
sary. As a policy it may be issued for a 10- 
to 15-year period to age 70. The 20-year 
income security rate at age 35 is $9.55 
per $1000. 

5) The Mortgage Security Plan III which 
provides a basic policy of endowment at 
age 85 with mortgage security provision 
and accident & sickness combination. For 
$1000 of mortgage security and $1000 of 
endowment at 85, plus $100 per month 
indemnity for accident & sickness, the 
annual premium is $60.69 at age 35. 

Also announced: 


The 5-, 10- and 15-year convertible term 
policies are now being issued to Table “D,” 
and 20-year term and term to age 60 issued 
on a substandard basis to Table “F.” 
The rate for a 5-year term plan at age 
35 is $7.34. 

Family income provision rates have been 
revised. At age 35, $3.38, $5.60 and $8.30 
for 10, 15 and 20 years, respectively. 

Double Indemnity rates have also been 
revised. On life and endowment policies, 
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with premiums payable during the entire 
contract or to age 65, the cost is $1.50 per 
$1000; on 20-, 15- and 10-pay life and en- 
dowment forms, $2, $2.25 and $2.50, re- 
spectively, per $1000 at age 35. 


Mutual Benefit Life is now writing two 
new types of non-renewable term insur- 
ance. Initial term-ordinary life is term in- 
surance during the first two, three, four 
or five years, converting automatically to 
ordinary life at the end of the term period. 
The other is 10 or 15 year term, converti- 
ble without evidence of insurability within 
the 8 or 12 years, respectively. 


Mutual of New York has doubled its 
maximum limit for annuities from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 single premium, including 
the single premium for existing annuities 
and insurance. 


New York Life has introduced a Life 
Paid-Up at Age 90 policy, ages 9 to 65 in 
minimum amounts of $9,000. At age 35 
the annual premium is $25.59 and the 
average payments for 20 years, less pro- 
jected dividends, $20.43; the average sur- 
rendered cost is $1.33. 


North American (Canada) has an- 
nounced a new participating, preferred 
policy, the Preferred Income Protection; a 
paid-up at 65 plan with a $5,000 minimum. 

Two new plans replace the former par 
preferred life (minimum $5,000): Life Pre- 
ferred Par is now available from $5,000 to 
$9,999, and Life Select Par from $10,000 
and over. A new series of small participat- 
ing policies ($1,000 to $2,499) with a 
special disability waiver provision has also 
been introduced. 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANSE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 
Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE 
Independence Building 


CHICAGO 
Bell Building 


OMAHA 

4805 S. 24th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Russ Building 

TULSA 

American Air Bidg. 
WASHINGTON 

1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 


DALLAS 

9339 San Fernando Way 
DENVER 

Colorado Building 


As of July 1, this company’s dividend 
scale for current issues has been revised to 
include certain increases. The interest rate 
on dividends left on deposit is 314%. 


Old Line of Wisconsin is now accepting 
$25,000 of advance premium deposits on 
one life at an increased discount rate of 
214%, previously 2%. 


Pioneer Mutual is now issuing a partici- 
pating preferred risk life paid-up at age 
85 policy in minimum amounts of $7,500 
between the ages of 15 and 60. At age 35 
the annual premium per $1,000 is $24.72. 


Prudential will accept a maximum of 
$200,000 of advance premiums dis. 
counted at 214%. 


State Mutual Life has increased to £20, 
000 on officers and $10,000 on enlisted men 
the amount of unrestricted coverage on 
military risks acceptable when submitted 
by its own agents and first-line brokers. 
Aviation coverage for military pilots and 
crew members is now world-wide. Oiher 
regulations on underwriting potential mil- 
itary risks have been relaxed and the war 
clause discontinued. 


Sun Life of Canada has revised its non- 
participating rates. For ordinary life and 
shorter term endowments the rates are 
lower; for longer term endowments slightly 
higher. Following the Korean truce, this 
company also revised its underwriting on 
potential war risks. Servicemen and those 
imminent for service, provided these classes 
have not been alerted for duty in the 
Korean theater, will be considered for in- 
surance without the war clause for $10,000 
to age 29, nearest birthday; $15,000, ages 
30 to 35; $25,000, 36 and over, on appli- 
cations submitted from company’s agency 
force. 


United States Life has announced a new 
life and accident & sickness combination 
paying $200 a month for total disability 
starting with the first day of disability and 
continuing for life. For natural death 
$2,000 is paid during the first 10 years, in- 
creasing 10% annually after 10 years toa 
total of $4,000 after 20 years. The double 
indemnity feature pays $4,000 in cash at 
the end of 20 years. For accidental death, 
$6,000 during first 10 years, to $8,000 dur- 
ing the 20th year. Issued ages 18-55 and 
a special plan up to age 70. Life policy has 
values. 

A monthly income rider has been added 
to this company’s 5 year renewable term 
plan. The new rider (Centennial Income 
Agreement) provides up to $50 monthly 
income per $1,000 of base policy and may 
be added to the term plan for any period 
of from 10 to 30 years depending on «ge at 
issue. The premium for the rider will re- 
main the same throughout the period de- 
spite the increase each five years in ihe re- 
newable term plan. 

This company has also announce:! that 
its 5 year renewable plan may new be 
sold at substandard rates, up to 200‘ 


Washington National has increas:d it 
discount rate on advance premiums from 
2% to 214%, effective September 1. The 
maximum amount acceptable from an) 
policyholder is $100,000. 


Wisconsin National has introduced a Re 
turn Premium Plus policy which is a 20- 
payment life with term insurance for the 
return of all annual premiums ir case 
death occurs during the first 20 years 


Best’s Life News 
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SALES 


Bankers Life of lowa: July paid-for busi- 
ness totaled $19,872,149 (Ordinary $15,223,- 
041), with figures of the first seven months 
showing $112,740,240 (Ordinary $84,217,- 
392). Insurance in force rose to a new 
high, $1,865,087,436 (Ordinary $1,414,478,- 
381). 


Bunkers National Life: Figures of the 
first seven months show a 52% gain over 
last year’s July-end tally, with the average 
ordinary policy sold hitting a new high 
of $6,672. Insurance in force as of July 31, 
$246,179,000 v. $203,168,000 a year ago. 


Business Men's Assurance: The July 
total of all business (life, accident & 
health, group and hospitalization) hit a 
new high for any similar month in this 
company’s 44-year history, moving 24% 
ahead of the previous record of ’52. Life 
sales accounted for $16,999,642, up 21.9% 
from °52. Life insurance in force, $684,- 
777,091. 


Equitable of lowa: August paid-for busi- 
ness (life) amounted to $10,052,659, with 
insurance in force as of August 31 totaling 
$1,276,374,742, an alltime high. Figures 
of the first eight months show $84,064,370, 
the best yet for any similar period in the 
history of this 86-year-older and 6.7% 
ahead of °52. 


Farm Bureau Life of Ohio: July Ordi- 
nary paid-for business amounted to $16,- 
539,000, some $500,000 ahead of the previ- 
ous high for any single month. Ordinary 
business of the first seven months shows 





$91,350,000, up 22.2% from last year. In 
force at July’s end, $630,005,000 (Ordinary 
$583,972,000). 


Franklin Life: New paid business for July 
(excluding annuities) totaled $29 million. 


General American: Figures of the first 
seven months show Ordinary sales moving 
27% ahead of last year’s similar period, 
with insurance in force of better than 
$1.5 billion. 


Great Southern Life: Sales during the 
twelve months ending June 30 totaled 
$80,980,908, resulting in a net gain of 
$52,081,182. In force at June’s end, $624,- 
058,178 on 215,000 lives. 


Home Life of New York: Figures of the 
first eight months show group paid-for 
business running 17% ahead of the full- 
year total of ’52. 


Kansas City Life: Honoring the birthday 
of president W. E. Bixby, August sales 
(as of the 20th) totaled $16,718,117 on 
2996 applications. 


Minnesota Mutual: Insurance in force for 
this 73-year-old company (born 1880) has 
passed the $1 million mark. Commemo- 
rating the event, employees and fieldmen 
contributed over $4,000 toward an educa- 
tional endowment policy for a six-months- 
old orphan of Chicago’s St. Vincent’s or- 
phanage. The child, identified only as 
“Baby X,” is the beneficiary of a policy 
on the life of 54-year-old Chicago Circuit 
Court Judge R. Jerome Dunne, upon 
whose death “Baby X” will receive $50 
a month until age 18, at which time she 
will receive an additional $50 (total $100) 


for the nine-month school period in each 
of the next four years, with all payments 
continuing until she is 22. Reportedly 
the only life insurance of its kind ever 
written, the maximum value of the pol- 
icy is $15,000. 


National Life of Vermont: This company 
recently placed its first policy for $500,000 
on one life and issued insurance on two 
other lives where the total in each case 
was brought up to $500,000. The com- 
pany also announced the presentation of 
its millionth policy, sold by general agent 
John R. Smith. 


Northwestern Mutual: Marking the eight- 
eenth consecutive month in which paid- 
for business exceeded that of the previous 
year’s similar period, July sales totaled an 
alltime high of $45,333,029, gaining 2.6°, 
over the ’52 record. Figures of the first 
seven months show a record $310,086,191, 
up 6.8% from ’52 and 3.6% ahead of the 
previous ’47 high. Insurance in force to- 
tals over $7 billion. 


Occidental of California: Paid-for busi- 
ness of the first six months amounted to 
$412,677,752 (Ordinary $299,117,013), with 
insurance in force totaling $4,302,290,957 
(Ordinary $2,496,533,876), a six-month gain 
of $344,133,408. 


Ohio National: Totals of the first eight 
months show paid-for sales running 19%, 
ahead of last year, with insurance in force 
of better than $600 million. 


Old Line Life: Totals of the first seven 
and one-half months show new business 
pushing 18% ahead of last year’s similar 
period. In force as of June 30, $157,756,- 
072. 











facilities—for those qualified. 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$186,500,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $81,500,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . 
force number 103,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 


. Policies in 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


*MINNESOTA 
*MONTANA 




















*OREGON 


DEAR SIRS... 


Recently one of our newer agents 
wrote us this: 


“I wish I had realized sooner in my 
career how much greater success | 
could have with the Provident; and 
by success | don't mean only greater 
earnings, either." 


We will be glad to talk with you about 
a new career... with the Provident. 


tHE PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE — 
HOSPITALIZATION — 


*These are the Provident States. 


*NORTH DAKOTA *SOUTH DAKOTA 


*WASHINGTON *IDAHO 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
ANNUITIES 
PENSION TRUST 
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CARE OF THE AGED 


NE OF THE MOST PRESSING 
hw in the United States to- 
day concerns the economic aspects 
of health care of the aged. Facts 
point this up. For instance, the 
country’s over-all population has 
grown more than 18 per cent in the 
past 15 years. At the same time, 
the number of people over 65 has 
jumped 60 per cent. By 1975 we 





AMERICAN 
MUTUAL LIFE IS A 
GOOD COMPANY T0 
REPRESENT 


* SALABLE MERCHANDISE 


Policies from one day to 65 


Waiver of Premium plus Income 
Disability 


Non-medical up to $5000. 
. Special Term Riders. 


LIBERAL COMPENSATION 


1. Career contracts available 

2. Special Brokerage contracts. 
3. Persistency bonuses 
4 


Full commission on preferred 
risk policies 


HELPING HAND 


H. 0. Training Schools 
Prize Winning Sales Aids 
Regional Meetings 
Production Clubs Conventions 


A General Agency 
Company 


WRITE H. S. McCONACHIE 
Vice-President 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES 7, 1IOWA 






can expect our senior citizens to 
total 20 million—150 per cent greater 
than in 1935! 

Two-thirds of today’s aged have 
annual cash incomes of less than 
$1000. Moreover, because there is 
more sickness among aged persons, 
health costs for them are substan- 
tially higher per individual than 
among the population as a whole. 
And the average stay in general 
hospitals of men and women over 
65 is longer—22.5 days, against only 
10.1 days for all hospital admissions, 
including young and old. 

Thus, it was pointed out by 
Health Information Foundation 
(HIF), of New York, in its August 
issue of “Progress in Health Serv- 
ices,” that the dilemma facing our 
older people is obvious—less income 
as against increasing need for care. 

With the spectacular growth and 
popular acceptance of prepayment 
plans to cover hospital and medical 
costs, it is reasonable to look to the 
health insurance movement for some 
answers to the financial aspects of 
the aged’s health dilemma, HIF as- 
serts. But there are certain difficul- 
ties which must first be met—par- 
ticularly the need to find a basis for 
providing health insurance protec- 
tion for increasing numbers of older 
individuals whose incomes are lim- 
ited but whose health requirements 
are greater and costlier than younger 
adults. 

It is clear that the problems of 
the aged are so complex as to re- 
quire more than one solution, HIF 
declares in its review of current ideas 
and proposals. For young employed 
people enjoying the benefits of health 
insurance on a group basis, there is 
the necessity for maintaining their 
coverage when they retire in the 
years ahead, while for the present 
generation of retired individuals 
whose working lives preceded this 
era of health insurance, there is a 
different question requiring a some- 
what different answer. 

However, the Foundation adds, 
we can be certain of this: the inclu- 
sion of our aged in the voluntary 
health insurance movement has real 
possibilities as an economic boon to 
the individual and his family and 
as a means of realizing more effec- 
tive utilization of health services and 
facilities for the benefit of the entire 
community. 


N.A.L.U. CONVENTION 


HREE THOUSAND insurance 

people gathered in Cleveland 
for the 64th annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Besides talks on the 
development of sales and agencies, 
effective addresses were given by 
representatives of government, the 
clergy, education, and other business 
fields. 

Dr. John Schoff Millis, president 
of Western Reserve University, 
said that the citizen of a free society 
should realize that it is a privilege to 
provide for his economic welfar« 
through life insurance. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, said th 
desire of the Communists for a 
breathing spell had averted global! 
war. He called, however, for a re 
affirmation of principles to guide 
America in its exercise of work 
leadership. 

N. Baxter Maddox, C.L.U., vice- 
president and trust officer, First 
National Bank of Atlanta, praised 
the extensive cooperation between 
trust officers and life underwriters. 


Sportsmanship 


At elections for officers, the ex- 
pected contest for president of the 
association did not develop. In an 
outstanding display of sportsmanship 
and with consideration of the wel- 
fare of N.A.L.U., John D. Marsh, 
C.L.U., of the Lincoln National in 
Washington, D. C., who was in line 
for president, supported Robert C. 
Gilmore, Jr., Mutual Benefit, Bridge- 
port, Conn., for the post. Mr. Marsh 
was opposed by the Washington, 
D. C., association and others for 
N.A.L.U. president because his or- 
ganization also sells securities. The 
complete slate of officers electe: 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Other developments: Approval 
of a flexible earnings limit for those 
who are working and otherwise en- 
titled to receive social security, ai 
increase of N.A.L.U. national dues 
from $4 to $6 per member, disap 
proval of New York State Associa 
tion’s plan to accept company mem- 
berships, announcement that no 
candidate for managing director 
would be presented to the conven 
tion. 


Best’s Life News 
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COUNTRY-WIDE 


HIs FALL, for the first time in 
Tis six year history the Life 
Underwriter Training Council will 
ofier classes in each of the forty- 
eight states and Hawaii, according 
to Loran E. Powell, managing di- 
rector. “The entire life insurance 
industry has sponsored this institu- 
tional sales training program and has 
a right to be proud of LUTC’s rec- 
ord-shattering growth,” Mr. Powell 
said. 

In the school year ending last 
June, a grand total of 6,652 students 
successfully completed the year of 
the course in which they were en- 
rolled. This number included 1,439 
who finished the two year program 
and qualify as graduates. This al- 
most matches the entire graduate list 
for the five previous years, and now 
the combined total of LUTC grad- 
uates stands at 3,316. 


Prospects for the coming year are 
excellent, Mr. Powell added. The 
results of the preliminary enrollment 
campaign carried out by Course 
Committee Chairmen this spring in- 
dicate that 1953-54 classes may ex- 
ceed the all-time high rolled up last 
year. The volume of advance regis- 
trations hit 1,000 before June 30. 
It is no secret that one company has 
instituted an all out promotion cam- 
paign for enrollments from among 
its agency force with indications that 
as many as 2,000 of its representa- 
tives may be in classes when the first 
bell rings the last week in October. 

Sixteen Regional Instructors’ 
Conferences have been planned to 
accommodate the expected total of 
400 moderators, most of whom have 
already been appointed. These class 
leaders will be invited to attend one 
of the two day meetings to be con- 
ducted by members of the LUTC 
Headquarters Staff. Each man will 
receive his copy of the newly revised 
textbooks as well as a complete 
Guide outlining each session. Per- 
sonal invitations to each instructor 
are now going out. Panel discus- 
sions led by experienced instructors 
form a vital part of the program. 
Questions on how to lead a class 
discussion, how to motivate the stu- 
dent to actively test LUTC sales 
technique in the field, and other time 
tested methods of getting the class 
into the act are thoroughly reviewed. 


For October, 1953 





HERE COME THE 


BLUE 
DEVILS 


aS 


Yes, ready and willing to 
help you earn those BIG 
Washington National com- 
mission checks is that swash- 
buckling, hard-working or- 


ganization of BLUE DEVILS. 


A well-trained staff of 60 
salaried Home Office Group 
specialists located throughout 
the country in 22 Group offices 
are available at all times for 
consultation and aid to our 
General Agencies in soliciting, 
selling, and servicing teacher 
and industrial group plans. 

If you have not already 
done so, why not write or call 
Kenneth Mullins, Vice Presi- 
dent, and find out how the 
BLUE DEVILS can mean 
BIG COMMISSIONS to you. 


Attractive General Agency 
Territory Available 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ACCIDENT + HEALTH 


LIFE « GROUP 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL POLIO FRANCHISE 





V.A. REORGANIZATION 


HE reorganization of the Vet- 
"Se Administration will be- 
come effective September 7. The 
key officials who will head up the 
three operating departments into 
which the administration will be 
divided are: Admiral Joel T. Boone 
who will continue as chief medical 
director responsible for the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery in- 
cluding Special Service, which was 
previously a separate operation; 


Charles G. Beck will become acting 
deputy administrator for insurance 
with responsibility for the reorgan- 
ized Department of Insurance; and 
E. E, Odom, now chief legal officer 
of VA with the title of solicitor, 
will be the acting deputy adminis- 
trator for Veterans Benefits. As 
head of the new department he will 
be responsible for all benefit pro- 
grams including compensation and 
pension, vocational — rehabilitation 
and education, loan guaranty, guard- 
ianship and contact. 
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men 
over 
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More than six times as many men of your 
age will die of lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933, according to official reports. Though 
our research scientists are making every ef- 
fort to discover the reason for this increase, 
they still don’t know the answer. 

They do know, however, that the lives of 
over half of those who will develop lung can- 
cer can be saved ...if they get proper treat- 
ment while the disease is still in the silent 
stage, before any symptoms have appeared. 


That is why we urge you to have a chest X-ray 
every six months when you have your regular 
health check-up ...no matter how well you 
may feel. Since only an X-ray can detect the 
“silent shadow” in its earliest stages, it is 
your best insurance against death from lung 
cancer. 

For more detailed information about this 
or any other form of cancer, call our nearest 
office or simply address your letter to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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ALINCO LIFE Insurance Company 
South Bend, Indiana 


New Company 


This company was incorporated under Indiana laws 
August 3, 1953, licensed and began business the same 
day with paid-in capital of $200,000 (par value $100) 
and surplus of $100,000. For the immediate future it 
will not be a direct writer but will confine operations 
to the reinsurance of credit life and, to a limited extent, 
of health and accident. 

Except for qualifying shares, the company is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Associates Investment Company. 
Officers and directors are also with Emmco Insurance 
Company. 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of Railway Employees 


Chicago, Illinois 


Elects President 


Arthur J. Lindsley has been elected president of the 
company. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, California 
Increases Capital 


The company increased its capital from 350,000 to 
700,000 shares (par value $10) by a 100% stock divi- 
dend. A semi-annual cash dividend of $1 per share 
was paid to stockholders of record August 31, the stock 
dividend was effective after September 15. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Life Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Promotion 


_Ralph E. Kennon, vice-president, has been elected 
vice-president and actuary of the company. 
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COASTAL STATES Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice-President 


Effective September 1, F. M. McKiernan was named 
vice-president of the company, assigned to the agency 
division. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Home Office Promotions 


The following home office promotions, effective 
August 1 were announced by President Claude L. 
Benner; Guy H. Amerman from actuary to vice presi- 
dent and actuary; Thomas W. Reed from underwrit- 
ing secretary to underwriting vice president; Donald 
H. Warren from home office underwriter to assistant 
secretary; and Donald M. Yost from supervisor to 
manager of the actuarial department. 


EXCELSIOR LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
New General Manager 


G. Price Thomson was appointed general manager 
of the company, effective August 31, to succeed Thomas 
O. Cox, who retired, but will continue to be a member 
of the board. 


KANSAS CITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Reaches Billion in Force 


According to the company, the billion in force mark 
was actually reached on or about August 20, and Kansas 
City became the 29th community to have the home 
office of a life insurance company with more than a 
billion of insurance in force. 
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OUR CREDENTIALS... 














Forty-seven years of steady, conservative growth. 
A financial statement of stability and soundness. 
\ constantly expanding service to field man and 
policy owner. 

\ group of Life Underwriters who are second 
to none. 

\ company whose roots grow deep into the 
tradition of Life Underwriting. 

Forty-seven years marked with honor, dignity, 
amiability and unfailing courtesy in all dealings. 


OUR CREDENTIALS ... 
granting us the privilege of participating in the 
great business of Life Insurance. 


If you are interested in the best, you will find it 
pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance Company of 


Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 


To Construct a TV Station 


On August 5 the FCC granted a permit to this com- 
pany for the construction of a TV station to telecast on 
Channel 5 in the Nashville area and surrounding cities, 
The station will be known as WLAC-TV and will be- 
gin telecasting service as soon as construction can be 
effected. 

The Life & Casualty was enabled to enter this new 
form of public service by working out a partnership 
agreement with the Capitol Broadcasting Company, 
who in turn withdrew their application for TV on the 
same channel. 


Officers 


Officers of the new corporation will be Paul Mount- 
castle, chairman of the board; Guilford Dudley, |r., 
president ; Tom B. Baker, formerly operator of Station 
WKDA, will be executive vice president and general 
manager; and Alvin Beaman, also formerly with 
WKDA, secretary-treasurer. 

Radio Station WLAC, which is now totally owned 
by the Life & Casualty, is not involved in the transac- 
tion and will continue operations under its present 
management. 


MERCANTILE SECURITY Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated under Texas laws 
December 18, 1952, licensed and began business June 
16, 1953 with a paid-in capital of $1,000,000 (par value 
$10) and surplus of $2,000,000. The usual forms of 
ordinary insurance are written on the non-participating 
plan in the state of Texas only. 

Officers, all of whom have had extensive life insur- 
ance experience, are: President, Neely G. Landrum; 
executive vice president, J. N. Nutt; vice president and 
agency director, Floyd V. Gish; chairman of the board, 
John B, Mills. 


NEW WORLD Life Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Special Meeting of Stockholders 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of New World 
Life Insurance Company was held at the home office 
September 15, 1953, for the purpose of considering and 
acting upon, among other resolutions, a proposed Res- 
olution that the name be changed to Farmers New 
World Life Insurance Company. 
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PILGRIM LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Company 


This company was incorporated under Indiana laws 
November 26, 1952, was licensed and began business 
July 3, 1953 with paid-in capital of $100,000 and surplus 
oi $155,000. Par value of the stock is $1. The company 
is now offering 50,000 shares at $6 per share to residents 
of Indiana, 

A 20-payment life contract on an insured coupon plan 
aud a preferred ordinary life policy on the non-par- 
ticipating plan are being issued, in Indiana only. 

C. C. Hodges is president; John A. Foddrill, vice 
president; R. D. Jackson, secretary-treasurer. Opera- 
tions are being conducted from 710 Union Title Build- 


ing. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, N. J. 


Appoints Public Relations Officer 


Frederick H. Groel, vice president and secretary has 
been appointed to take charge of public relations and 
advertising activities in addition to his present responsi- 
bilities. He succeeds second vice president A. T. 
Everett, who will devote his full time to development of 
the company’s individual sickness and accident insurance 
program. 


WEST COAST Life Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Declares Stock Dividend 


A 50% stock dividend was declared by the company 
payable to stockholders of record August 24. Capital 
is now $1,500,000. 


WORLD Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A. & H. Charges 


The company has been ordered by the California In- 
surance Commissioner to suspend disability operations 
in the State for ten days beginning November 1. The 
department accused the company of violating in its 
advertising the section of the California insurance law 
dealing with misrepresentation of policies. The man- 
agement states that it will appeal the decision, arguing 
that the department’s objection is to certain omissions, 
such as the lack of a statement that a thirty-day waiting 
period is required for sickness benefits. Witnesses and 
evidence were produced at the suspension hearing to 
show that this omission is common among companies 
doing accident and health business in the state. 
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Highly-rated company offers unusual DIRECT 
CONTRACT opportunity to good producers in 
Arkansas, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Ohio. A complete line of: 


Li FE: ACCIDENT « SICKNESS 
e HOSPITALIZATION Write to: 


J. DeWitt Mills, Superintendent of Agents 
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LIFE INSURANCE, 
A 4-D WONDER... 


“3.D” is big news these days, with 
the perfection of the effect of depth as 
a third dimension in moving pictures. 


Life Insurance has a fourth dimen- 
sion. It enables a man to stand here 
today and reach out there ahead with 
an arrangement which will have se- 
curity ready for those who will need it 
when they get there. 


Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


ORKERS IN ALL BUT a few 
highly hazardous occupations, 
representing a minute fraction of 
American families, today qualify for 
the purchase of life insurance, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
This reflects the continuous and in- 
tensive efforts made by the compa- 
nies to make family protection avail- 
able to as many people as possible. 
Occupational hazards, which once 
stood as a major barrier to obtaining 


life insurance, are now covered by 
insurance protection in all but a rela- 
tively few cases; only a small frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the nation’s 
workers being usually classed as un- 
insurable by reason of their work. 

Chief classification held as unin- 
surable by the companies today is 
that covering illegal activities. Even 
where the applicant might be en- 
gaged in a legal business, but come 
regularly in contact with persons in 
illicit operations—such as in the case 
of a slot machine operator—such a 
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E of OWNERSHIP 


Ever notice how < the man is who has 


a well-rounded Li 


e Insurance program? And 


“Serving Since 1908" 


rightly so... for what a feeling of security 
he enjoys. He knows his children can have 
a college education... he knows there’ll 
be ample funds for a happy retirement 
someday ...he knows his family will be 
well-provided for should anything happen 
to him. 

Life insurance does give pride of ownership. 
And, it is our privilege and responsibility, as 
Life Underwriters, to see to it that every 
family has the independence and security 
that comes from a wisely-planned insurance 
program. 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

Over $109,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE e 


DRLLAS. TEXAS 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


hazard would be regarded by many 
companies as beyond the scope of 
life insurance protection. 

Of legal occupations, test pilots 
are among the more important occu- 
pations which many companies will 
not insure. Also generally uninsur- 
able are acrobats in barn-storming 
carnival shows, in which working 
conditions are highly hazardous, 
Automobile, motorcycle and speed- 
boat racers are also uninsurable in 
most cases. 

Every life insurance company, of 
course, has its own individual rules 
of acceptability, but in almost all 
companies only a very few occupa- 
tions are a barrier to new life in- 
surance. 

One illustration of the safety trend 
is found in the case of radium dial 
painters. Uninsurable some years 
ago and more recently insured at a 
large extra premium, they are now 
widely insured at a few dollars extra 
per $1,000 because of the successiul 
measures taken to protect workers 
in this occupation. 

Life insurance companies keep up 
with and encourage safety efforts in 
all occupations and reduce or elim- 
inate the extra charge whenever ex- 
perience justifies. 

With nearly 7,000,000 applications 
made for ordinary life insurance last 
year, 97 out of 100 were accepted, 
and of the 3 percent declined only 
a very small portion were for occu- 
pational hazards. The occupational 
declinations actually represented at 
most a few thousand out of the 
200,000 applications turned down. 


GROUP CREDIT LIFE 


XAMINATION OF THE NEW issue 

figures submitted to the Agency 
Management Association by more 
than 500 companies reveals that the 
amount of new group credit ins\'r- 
ance issued in 1952 was $1,424,1°7,- 
000. There are 86 companies issu ‘ng 
this tvpe of insurance. 

In the Association’s monthly s :r- 
vey of life insurance sales, the busi- 
ness of six exclusively credit co:n- 
panies is omitted. The 1952 toval 
of new issues for the other 80 com- 
panies, $1,072,607,000 is the ba;is 
for the 1953 monthly estima‘es 
projected from the reports of 31 
companies who issued 60% of the 
1952 total. This total is somewliat 
larger than previous estimates. 
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SELF-RETIREMENT 


STATEMENT expressing accord 
A with the principle that self-em- 
ployed individuals and employees of 
companies which do not have retire- 
ment plans should be encouraged by 
tax incentives to save for old age 
has been presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica in connection with the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of retirement 
legislation. 


Increasingly Difficult 


In their joint statement the ALC 
and LIAA told the Committee that 
individuals who are not employees 
of companies having retirement 
plans may be at a disadvantage under 
present tax laws and find it increas- 
ingly difficult to save for retirement. 
The two organizations stressed, how- 
ever, that the basic problem is to 
develop a sound plan to remove this 
discrimination. 


One fundamental question to be 
carefully considered, their statement 
said, is whether legislation to achieve 
this should limit the ways or channels 
through which taxpayers may save 
for old age. It was pointed out that 
bills of the type submitted to Con- 
gress during the session just ended, 
such as the Jenkins-Keogh bill, 
would limit retirement savings to 
investments in trust accounts or re- 
stricted annuities. 


Many people have long since set 
up their personal retirement plans 
using forms of investment which 
would not qualify for tax deferment 
under these previously introduced 
bills. A taxpayer who buys an en- 
dowment policy or who continues to 
put his savings in policies already 
in force, for example, could not 
qualify under the proposed legisla- 
tion. Individual retirement legisla- 
tion, the ALC and LIAA said, 
should be so drafted that as far as 
practicable, taxpayers will not be 
discouraged from continuing their 
established savings programs. 


[t was also pointed out that while 
some basic similarities exist between 
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employee retirement plans and self- 
employed retirement plans, there are 
also some fundamental differences. 
Among these is the fact that the 
self-employed usually have a large 
measure of control over the time and 
circumstances of their retirement, 
and will frequently elect to continue 
to work for income from their busi- 
ness or profession. On the other 
hand, employees of companies usu- 
ally do not have this latitude of 
choice. 

Another important question, the 
two organizations said, is the social 
desirability of legislation requiring 
taxpayers to put their savings into a 
retirement fund from which no with- 
drawals could be made until age 65, 
except in the event of total and per- 
manent disability. In financial emer- 
gencies these savings could not be 
drawn upon, under the suggested 
legislation, and many people may not 
wish to establish so restricted a 
savings program. 

The ALC and LIAA strongly rec- 
ommend that if legislation similar to 
bills already introduced is to be 
considered by Congress, two amend- 
ments should be included. 

These are: (1) A provision per- 
mitting individuals to accumulate 





"He says the ten bucks Cousin Willie owed 
him is to go toward a new tombstone, the 
three-fifty Brother Ben owed is to be used 
to pay an old bill of his at the Riverside 
Poolroom, the five bucks owed by Aunt..." 


retirement savings in both new and 
existing life insurance policies, with- 
out the creation of a trust, and (2) A 
provision permitting employees eli- 
gible under employer pension plans 
to accumulate savings up to 5% of 
their earned net income on a tax 
deferment basis, if these savings are 
set aside for retirement as provided 
by the legislation, under either an 
employer’s pension plan or an indi- 
vidual retirement plan. 


It was pointed out in connection 
with the first of these suggested 
amendments that the cost of the life 
insurance protection, as distinguished 
from the savings feature of the pol- 
icy, would not qualify for tax de- 
ferment. This would be similar to 
the use of life insurance policies for 
qualified pension plans under ex- 
isting provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Equitable Treatment 


The ALC and LIAA emphasized 
that both of the proposed amend- 
ments would recognize the need for 
establishing equitable tax treatment 
for both employed and self-employed 
people. In its present form, the pro- 
posed legislation would discriminate 
against many employees of compa- 
nies. Available data indicate that 
the proposed 10% tax deferment 
provided by the pending bills is sub- 
stantially greater than employers on 
the average have been contributing 
to employee pension plans. However, 
the pending bills do not provide an 
additional tax deferment advantage 
for employees who wish to supple- 
ment their employee benefits by 
making additional contributions to 
an individual retirement plan, or to 
the retirement plan provided by their 
employers. 


The second amendment proposed 
by the two life company organiza- 
tions would have the additional ad- 
vantage of encouraging a_ socially 
desirable trend toward contributory 
pension plans rather than non-con- 
tributory plans which have been 
given much impetus in recent years 
by existing tax laws. 
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INVESTMENTS 


OTAL NEW INVESTMENTS made 
by the life insurance companies 
of the country, including refundings 
and replacements, amounted to $7,- 
030,000,000 in the first half of 1953 
reports Institute of Life Insurance. 
This was about $400,000,000 less 
than in the first half of last year, 
but at the same time the aggregate 
investment holdings of these compa- 
nies increased by $18,000,000 more 
than they did last year. This was a 
reflection of a lowered volume of 
refinancing this year. 

Total assets of the companies were 
$75,403,000,000 at mid-year, $2,- 
369,000,000 more than at the start 
of the year. 

Largest block of new investments 
was U. S. corporate securities, the 
six-months’ purchases being $2,490,- 
000,000, of which nearly three- 
fourths were industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds, one-fifth were public 
utility bonds and the rest comprised 
railroad bonds and corporate stocks. 
U. S. corporate security holdings 
at mid-year were $32,014,000,000, 
compared with $30,513,000,000 at 
the start of the year. 

The acquisition of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities totaled $1,760,000,- 
000, which was $528,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding period of 
1952, but such holdings at mid-year 
were $10,030,000,000, a decline of 
only $165,000,000 in the half year, 
compared with a reduction of $649,- 
000,000 in the like period of 1952. 

More life insurance dollars went 
into the mortgage financing of 
homes, farms, and other properties 
during the first half of this year 
than in the corresponding period of 
1952, and the mortgages acquired 
by the life companies represented 
a larger share of their total new 
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investments than in the similar pe- 
riod of either of the past two years. 

The companies took on $2,144,- 
000,000 of new mortgages during 
the six months ended June 30, these 
accounting for 30 percent of new 
investments made in that period. In 
the first half of 1952, mortgage ac- 
quisitions were $1,973,000,000, or 
27 percent of new investments. In 
1951, the mortgages acquired by the 
life companies in the first six months 
totaled $2,915,000,000, but repre- 
sented only 26 percent of new in- 
vestments. 

With mortgages, as with all in- 
vestments, the acquisitions do not 
all represent net increase in holdings, 
due to prepayments, refundings and 
maturities. In the first half of this 
year, the net increase in mortgage 
holdings was $976,000,000, only 
about half the total of new loans 
made. Two years ago, nearly two- 
thirds of the new writings repre- 
sented increased holdings. 


Greatest Increase 


The greatest increase in new mort- 
gages since the start of this year has 
been in conventional mortgages, 
which are up 21 percent from a year 
ago. In the first half of this year, 
the life companies acquired $1,297,- 
000,000 of such mortgages, a large 
part of which cover homes, though 
they include all commercial and in- 
dustrial mortgages also. Total hold- 
ings of such mortgages at mid-year 
were $11,145,000,000, up $1,209,- 
000,000 from a year ago. 

Farm mortgages written by the 
life insurance offices in the first half 
of this year amounted to $234,000,- 
000, up 14 percent froni a year ago, 
and total farm mortgage holdings 


on June 30 were $1,771,000,000. 


Life insurance company holdings 
of mortgages on June 30 totaled 
$22,221,000,000. This is an increase 
of $15,600,000,000 since the end of 
World War II and represents nearly 
30 percent of total life insurance 
assets. 

More than half of the mortgaves 
held by the life insurance companies 
are on 1-4 family residences. The 
increase since World War II in the 
financing of such housing units hy 
the life companies has been nearly 
$10,000,000,000. Today’s aggregate 
is five times the 1945 figure. 

The nation’s life insurance compa- 
nies now have more than $13,000,- 
000,000 of their policy funds in- 
vested in public utility securities and 
the earnings on behalf of policyhold- 
ers from this investment now exceed 
$400,000,000 annually. 

At mid-year, the total investment 
of all U. S. life insurance companies 
in public utility securities was $13,- 
169,000,000, of which $11,907,000,- 
000 was in bonds and $869,000,000 
in stocks, common or preferred, of 
U. S. public utilities ; and $393,000,- 
000 was in the securities of foreign 
public utilities, chiefly Canadian. 
These figures do not include the 
more than $250,000,000 committed 
recently by the life insurance com- 
panies for helping to meet the capital 
needs of the Ohio Valley Electric 
Corporation. These funds are part 
of the financing for a new power 
plant to be built near Portsmouth, 
QO., to serve a new atomic diffusion 
plant near there. 

The life companies’ investment in 
public utility securities now averages 
about $150 per policyholder and ac- 
counts for more than one-sixth of 
the total assets of the life insurance 
business. 














ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; $15.00 for Fire and Casualty. 


Write for sample copies today. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
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SET I aa nsinrecesiviocee son Oct. 91 (Liberalizes Military Risk Under- (Reinsures | ee July 69 
American General, Houston IIE Senin ko widen means cnwceee Sept. 103 Government Personnel Mutual, San Antonio 
(Woodson President) incaeie aumeeiand June 95 Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford (Officers Blected) .....ccccccccees May 107 
American Independence Life, Houston (NOW TSSUCT) ocosscccccccceecces Sept. 103 Great Southern Life, Houston 
(New Company) ...csccccccccceseed Aug. 75 Continental American Life, Wiimington (Liberalizes Agents Benefits) ... -July 69 
American United Life, Indianapolis (Home Office Promotions) ......... Oct. 91 (Official Changes) ..............+04 47 
(Increases Dividend Scale) .......: Aug. 75 Continental Assurance, Chicago 
Atl (Enters South Carolina) ........ Sept. 103 Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
me iam, ae ‘ wuss Continental Life & Accident, Boise (Appoints New President) ........ May 107 
ae Sec cin wy * (Formerly Security State Life) a ee 79 Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
Bank — Security, Sumter (Control Purchased) ............. May 107 
re Mutual Life, Freeport See Southern Life) .............. July 73 (Guernsey President) ...... NER. July 70 
(Official Changes) .......... piceniacniall Tune 95 pecan Life, Des Moines ee SO eee .-July 70 
— Association of Railway Employees, (Certificate of Merit) ....... scecodaly @D (Public OMGTING) ...<cceccssccesced Aug. 78 
ucago ‘ ; uitable Society, New York Home Life, New York 
> ’ ’ 
(Elects President) ..........++.+++. Oct. 91 eee Ce enaloweiassissie May 107 (Employee Benefits Increased) ....June 96 
California-Western States, naeneenne Estate Life, Amarillo Independence Life, Charlotte 
CIRETORNOD CATER) occ. o. ccc cevesecse Oct. 91 (New Company) ......... jooweaens June 95 (how DHNBRNEY. oc .ceccscnasdee May 108 
Central Life, Des Moines Excelsior Life, Toronto International Workers’, New York 
(New Home Office Building) ....May 107 (New General Manager) .......... Oct. 91 (Liquidation Ordered) ..........-. June 96 
C Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek ‘ os 
entral National Life, Omaha (Moves Home Office) June 95 John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New Company) ............ er Aug. 76 Federal Life, Chicago = = = (Revises War Risk Underwriting) .Sept. 103 
Central Standard Life, Chicago (Gode, Treasurer) ........ en, A July 69 Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
CFU oc cocssccudicseu cucewsee Oct. 91 (Officers veal praia ndin pinata Sept. 103 (Reaches Billion in Foree) ........ Oct. 91 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta Franklin Life, Springfield Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(New Vice-President) ............. Oct. 91 (100% Stock Dividend) ........... Aug. 77 (Passes $100,000,000 Mark)....... Sept. 104 
For October, 1953 97 














Life & Casualty, Nashville National Life & Casualty, Phoenix Prudential, Newark 
( To Construet a ¥ peaticn) ackzad Oct. 92 (Calif. Suit Pending) .......... ..-Sept. 107 Rew North Central H. 0.) soo 97 
—— n Income Life, Louisville i k rector Elect eee eccececeens 
w Home Office) .-.....-.2++0. soe “En Rock May 109 (Public Directors Appointed)... -July 72 
Line oe National Life, Fort Wayne N World Life. Seattl Aggie SS Public Relations Officer) . Oct. 93 
Dividend jetions) sgieaeseeeseees Aug. 78 “Control Fee Be e y 110 nom city ty Benes t Life, Topeka ‘i 
Manhattan ife. ew CC | . # #4. | eee Oe eee ee eee ANZEB) ..ccccccccceescoodUly 72 
(Schaberg, Treasurer) ...........- July 70 Bees oa an aia wOet. 92 Security. iy. State ‘Lite, Boise ‘ af 
Massact tts Mutual, ingfi New Yor e, New Yor “ DAMGOD THIS) occ ctcccscocccevee ug. 79 
(Polley ‘and iividend Chatees} - .May 108 _ (Official Staff Changes) ...... a 78 Southern Life, Greensboro : 
(New Vice-President) ...........- Sept. 105 North American Reassurance, — i 9 (Reinsures Dixie Security) .......July 73 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas saan Ceakeek toon oreeeasoreeers ay 11 Southwesters Jato. Dallas _ 
Pe SED cp ccteceewencecece ds ze (Golden Anniversary) ............ 111 
Metropolitan Life, New York tina ee ee Fort regs 
(New President)... +. seeeesee el (Regroups Officers’ Duties) ...... Sept. 108 , ee SUING? «nove Serge 7 
(Appoints Vice President) . Gottiantal ita Les & 1 State Farm Group, Bloomington 
(Former President Deceased) ecidenta ‘ e, It R Angeles May 110 (Directors Elected) ...... SERRA AE: July 73 
Michigan Life, Detroit (Examination Report) ......-+-+. May (Stock Dividend) ...........++0.. July 73 
(Executive Changer) ............ May 109 Old Security Life, Kansas City Stuyvesant Life, Allentown 
(Over $100,000,000 in Force) ..... Sept. 105 (Correction Notice) ...........+.. Aug. 79 Ce COI ccceccccsccsccsees Aug. 80 
Midiand Mutual. Columbus Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles Tennessee Life, Houston 
ee re) ¥ alana 96 (Mutualization Fight Continued). -May 118 (Merritt Vice-President) ......... June 97 
} ag } F: uife, St. Pe New Headquarters) ........ coves 
(Plans New H. O., Building) ..... Sept. 105 Pecinine Late Fackeonviiis ed Cae a -. Cincinnati 
Monumental Life, Baltimore New Home Office) ..........00-: Sept. 108 U C ed Workme — Ss) Stder of Tun y 73 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 109 Pil Life. Indi li nit i Mo a a — Order o ee 
Mutual Renefit Life, Newark ilgrim Life, Indianapolis (Sanitarium Sale Questioned) ....May 111 
(Official Changes) July 71 (New Company) ............sseee- Oct. 98 Vulcan Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Licensed in New Mexico) .......Sept. 106 Provident Mutual, = (Expanding) ..........sseeeeeeee Aug. ‘0 
Mutual Life of New York (Enters A. & S. Id) ..-+.eeeees June 97 West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Employee Benefit Plan) ...Sept. 106 Prudence Life, dimes (Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Oct. 93 
National Life & Accident. Nashville (Reinsurance Deal) .............. May 110 World Insurance, Omaha 
(Executive Advancements) ....... July 71 (Admiral Life Reinsured) ........ Aug. 79 (A Bes COED ceccccscces ovoesee, OF 














Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas .......ccscccccccccceccccccccccscce 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
tankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Tankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
tankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah .......ccccccccccccccccces 
PIOTRETO EAS, PUCCOONE, BEOOE. cccccccscccescececessecesescese 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald, F., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 
Cs ee SO DON Cc cccuccsecceteeoneersensese comes 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ..............seeeceees 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Tl. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, 
Vdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Hl. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa .................+- 
oe a ee 2 ON ee er err en 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
eG See Bia SU I, ache tarssesseneducvaicserans 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
International Business . ¥oue Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. ¢ 

Liberty National Life, sirmingham, Ala. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, i. whites’ 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ee eC ES Meo ar cteecetcnertccevicceaveeves 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, CONAGS 00. cccccccsccvccccesvececs 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Monarch Life, Springfield, 


Conn. 


Minn. 
DED tcntiebuen ere veceuancenenaiawes 
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Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. ...........cceccccccccece vecwe. ae 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Lowis, Mo. .......ccccccccccccccccoves 93 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................0.- 93 
National Old Lime, Little Rock, Ark. .......cccccccccccccvccece 67 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas .............sseeeseees 50 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, : - arin shsaideetcandeinctacine-eleniaacesinlaal 85 
pe DS OS RS rr e ee ” 
North American Life, Chicago, ti sisal iain asta cal ati oreNiomne sold tabreate 67 
Northwestern Mutual Life Milwaukee, MK, cintancenenesoanes 6 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ........ “Back Cover 
COSIGRE TTS. TAG BOE, CE. occ sie cess ceseccccvcccvtesesce 76 
es, I, I on cers ste n:0'ss:cwesiewnesieeseucebess S4 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, eye eae 86 
Pacitte Matunl Tite, Les AMMSIOE, Cal. 2... ccccccccccccccvcecees 5 
on eR TAG, THOU GO, BM. ccccciescvcesccccsaccessce 13 

Piel TSTSES Tle, WOTCONIEE, BOOM, occ ccc ccccccicccceccesseseece 72 
Peoples Life, NNN MIME ido cavictcicak dow boscmncencwiios 92 
Philadelphia Life, Philadel NI is oc cidialeriunipigkwaeseasu wis wo weoes 78 
Popper & Co., New York, N. 42 
Provident Life, Bismarck, > ee a ee 87 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. oS whemnees 39 
Remin _ Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div. De ae ey a es «| OD 
Royal Re Ch SBE Iie Be: Sec rtacsvedeesseenenses 8 
Securtts’ futual, Lincoln, Neb. .......... ‘peebbheeebedeuseeees es 28 
Shenandoah Life, A a oguviice sondqesaetenemesennades 3 
ee NS Se eS eee 3 
Southland Life. i aaa asdek abo eu Wl ea. cin win wardaiseabeinee' 4 
Speakman, Frank M., a Sy usae6-eecineueaaeendcea's 85 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, De eibigerckGwarne Cee aeaminmmiowesaece 70 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, ME aa vole neddsiechervmnescwciee ees 12 
State Life, Indianapolis, SE aA e Kem eeed dbemetanweebekawes S7 
ey OO er reer ere 8 
Tiffany & Co., Carl Pam ‘Cohanne. RMR Ser ia at ee 85 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, |S Ret RPS AGERE SS GE at 2 
Tressel & Associates, Harry s., NS TNL” td bul c gile ait, midiaine SS 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, RARER Spe iene res even ae 6 
SC OU I. os. 5 000.666 66054 d0 sicissedemesioge 23 
United Insurance, Chicago, EEE ETS WHER 66 
United Tdfe & Accident, Concord, NM. TF. on... cccecccccccccsccce 78 
United Services Life, Washington, | ae ee soo. ae 
oo ee ee eS ee ee 16 
Washington National, Wivaneted, Ti... cccccoccvcvsccvcesscsecs so 
Wisconsin National Life, i veut pebenieewneccemewed H8 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .........cccecececes Sh 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............... Sh 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 85 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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“When Our Ship Comes lr- 


86 
” 
13 
72 
92 
is 
12 
87 
39 
i 
18 
= bone LITTLE GIRL rested her elbows on 
31 the table, cupped her chin in her hands 
5 and said, “Mommy, do we have a ship?” 
70 
9 ; 
a Peg Grayson looked up from the hem 
3 she was stitching and said, ‘““Why, Gloria! 
7) , ae : y 4 
9 What an odd question! Why do you ask 
85 that?” : 
56 me 
‘6 “Well, yesterday when you and Daddy 
7k ri e . , 
<4 were talking about why we couldn’t go to 
be the lake this summer, Daddy said that 
8 maybe we’d all go on a long trip when our 
- ship comes in, and . . .” 
85 
Peg Grayson laughed. “Oh, that! It’s 
just something people say, Gloria. It 
means—well, that they hope good fortune 
will come to them some day. Not a real, 
actual ship, but . . .”” She went on to ex- 
plain as well as she could. 
No, it was not a real, actual ship, Peg 
thourht after Gloria had left her to her 
sewig. But wouldn’t it be nice if... . 
She rowned at the hem she was turning. 
ews 7 the cost of living what it was, she 
anc 





en would be lucky if they ever man- 


aged to do anything extravagant. And 
then, on top of it all, Jack Wilson had 
been trying to get Ben to take out some 
more life insurance, of all things. 


That, she decided, was not the way for 
a husband to spend his money. After all, 
if worse did come to worst, she could 
always get a job doing something. House- 
cleaning, even. To Peg, death and insur- 
ance went hand in hand—and she pre- 
ferred not to think of either. 


That evening Jack Wilson stopped in to 
talk with Ben and Peg Grayson about the 
life insurance again, and during the dis- 
cussion Peg mentioned their daughter’s 
question about their “ship.” Both men 
laughed. “It would be wonderful, though,” 
Peg said, “to discover some day that sud- 
denly we were able to go on a nice long 
cruise or something like that... .” 


Jack Wilson smiled. ‘Look, folks— 
that’s exact/y the point I’ve been trying 
to make! Because even though the pri- 
mary purpose of this insurance is to pro- 
tect Peg and Gloria, it can also build up 


into a nice-sized cash fund for your later 
years.” 


Peg suddenly found herself listening 
with greater interest. 


y vy vy 


It’s almost thirty years since that dis- 
cussion took place, and a great many 
things have happened since. Gloria, the 
“Tittle girl,” is married now and has two 
children of her own—a boy, six, and a 
girl, three. Her parents, Peg and Ben 
Grayson, have moved to a cottage in a 
little seaside town, where they are living 
quietly and peacefully on income from 
Ben’s New York Life insurance policies. 
They have a small boat which they keep 
anchored in a nearby cove, and they go 
fishing quite a lot. 


You wouldn’t call the boat a_ ship, 
exactly. But it did come in! 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 





Ever Been Fined for 


Wearing a Tie? 


A handsome cravat may be the height of good taste on most 
occasions, but when worn at one of Northwestern National Life’s 
agents training schools it costs the wearer a 25-cent fine, collected by 


the group’s own sergeant at arms. 


informality is the keynote at these quarterly schools, now entering 
their 12th year of operation. They are held in the seclusion of a 
comfortable resort on the shores of one of Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes. 
But make no mistake, this school is no “‘pipe,”’ as those who have 
been through it will testify. The two weeks are filled with long days of 
study, but also with great satisfactions and friendships. Emphasis 

is strong on personal counseling—one counselor for every two 


students—and on man-to-man exchange of profitable ideas. 


It’s all a part of our continuing program for bringing new men, 
successful but unsatisfied, from other lines of business into the greater 
opportunity of life insurance selling with NYNL. Success of this 
undertaking is clearly attested to by the records of the men who 
“‘graduate”’ from these schools. Moreover, these men invariably have 
high respect and enthusiasm for the business they are in as they 
embark on new permanent life insurance careers which represent a 


net gain in quality manpower for the industry as a whole. 


NORTHWESTERN -Vational LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 





